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A $100 Meal Bond helps the Friars take care of him at St. Christopher’s Inn 
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The homeless man is another stranger—who 
is hungry—needs shelter—clothing—medical 
care—who needs “‘to find himself’’ again 


In gratitude for your generosity, the Friars 
will have a set of Gregorian Masses (a mass 
a day for thirty days) said for the repose of 
your soul immediately after your death. 


Cut Out and Send to: 


FR. DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER'S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 
St. Christopher's Inn. 





Address 





City _ Zone. State 








5000 hungry, homeless men find their way to 
St. Christopher's Inn each year. They are fed, 
clothed, sheltered and given medical care. 

The Inn accommodates 200 men. Since it 
opened in 1909, no one has ever been turned 
away. 

Your purchase of a one hundred dollar 
Bond will help us carry on this noble work. 

If you would like to know more about St. 
Christopher's Inn, send for our booklet. 


St. Christopher's Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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a Parish Priest. One hundred years 
ago August 4, in a poor rectory 
in France, a man died. His name 
7 U E : = ’ 
FEATURES was Jean-Marie Vianney; his occu- 
7, Topics 7 asi pation had been pastor of a small 
: . or > . 
yy Lynn Alexande French village, Ars, for 41 years. ee 
. 97 rT . ° . P 
Sports ; sssteeeeeeneessnesees ef Through his ministry such a tremendous transformation was brought about 
by Joe Cahill in this insignificant parish that his parishioners knew that at his death they 
: Py ; . : : . , : 
Mostly for Women ............s-s-sss0-0 29 lost a saint. Now he is the patron of all parish priests. We thought it 
by Madelyn Delorier appropriate on the Centenary of the Curé of Ars to discuss one aspect of 
Graymoor Missions .............-.ccscssssss 31 parish life—the Sunday Mass. Page 4. 
Music a 82 ff ee ae ‘ . , — , 
» Are Christianity and Freemasonry Compatible? William J. Whalen, 
author of a recent book entitled Christianity and American Freemasonry, 
ARTICLES Abe: ed Ch y and ; ‘el 
eer tall te the Pesiel ‘ writes an article which neither Catholics nor Masons could object to on the 
ou ay é Ir 4 arisn oe cose q P > * 
a R lok Th a ; ’ S.A basis of the facts. Many people don’t know that Quakers, Methodists, 
yy aipn womads, 3.4, a " . 
: y 3 . g Lutherans, and Presbyterians have a general condemnation against mem- 
Why Catholics Cannot Be Masons .. bership in secret societies like the Masons. Mr. Whalen’s article explains 
by William J. Whalen - : ‘ ; : 
: why Catholicism and Freemasonry are incompatible. Page 8. 
Graymoor in Rome sia 
Ethan Allen’s Double Legacy . 12 » Picture Story. One of the Friars stationed at Rome has sent us some 
by Antoinette Bosco ¥ pictures taken around St. Onofrio’s. We present this as an informal view 
Welcome to Emmanuel House ........ 14 of the lives of the Friars at Rome. Page 10. 
by Mary Rose 
The Most Sacred Spot in America .... 20 *» Lamp Quiz. Some time ago we asked a reader, “When you get THE 
by Sara R. Morton Lamp, what do you read first?” “Why, of course,” he answered without 
batting an eye, “the Necrology.” Thus it is that different features in THe 
ear : : Sia 
FICTION Lamp appeal to different people. In the coming months we hope to send 
Don’t Give Away the Moon ............ 18 out some questionnaires asking our readers what kind of topics, articles, 
by Dorothy I. Liermark and features they like best in THe Lamp. 
ho : . . 
DEPARTMENTS » Papal Audience. Six weeks ago the Very Reverend Father General 
a "ms 4 . 
cal a ad 2 returned from Rome. While there he had the privilege of an audience 
Uncompleted Burses. ..............::-0-s+0-0-+ 3 with His Holiness Pope John XXIII. Pictured below with His Holiness are 
Editorials 16 (1. to r.) Father Urban, Father General, Father Germanus, and Brother 
III. ciisco seca cereiigneeniesies we 20 Bernard. 
, s ‘ 9 * “ 
Question of the Month ...................... 21 . ex : ry , . LAME Sources of Catholic Edu- 
fay to Letters to the Editor ... ¥ cation.” The role of home, aaah and Church in teaching religion. 
e fed, SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 1 yr.—$3; 2 yrs.—$5. » “What's the Truth About Labor Unions?” William J. Smith, S.J., Director 
are *¥ of St. Peter's Institute of Industrial Relations, Jersey City, answers some 
? THE LAMP is published thly by The Francis- , : ies 
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nce it New York, and printed at the Graymoor Press, 
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Every evening a Graymoor 
Friar kneels at the Shrine of 
St. Anthony on the Mount 
of the Atonement and reads 
aloud to the priests and 
brothers assembled for com- 


munity night pravers your 


petitions to St. Anthony. 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“My mother gave me several 
copies of THe Lamp. In it I 
how St. Anthony has 
helped all those people. So I 
decided to ask him to help me. 
In answer to my prayers my 
husband got a job. I promised 
a donation and publication.” 
Mrs. G.W.M. 


read 


Send your petitions and donations to 


St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


sraymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








LETTERS 





Law Suit 

Dear Father: Several years ago my hus- 
band bought a service business. 
We both sacrifices for it 
and both still work very hard at it. 


small 
made many 

About two years ago we were brought 
into two laws suits which our insurance 
cannot 
were beside ourselves 


did not cover and for which we 
get insurance. We 
with worry and I prayed to the Vener- 
able Catherine Tekakwitha to intercede 
for us. She has helped us and is still 
helping us through the many trials and 
tribulations of this 

I promised her I would write you and 


business 


ask you to publish her wonderful inter- 
cession for us. Will you please help me 


fulfill my 
Your appeal for help to build the New 


promise? 


Monastery just reached us and seems a 
wonderful way to say “Thank You” for 
this help. 

We would like to be one of your Ben- 
efactors and would like to pledge the 
$240.00 for the “Benetactor’s Gift” to be 
paid over a period of 30 months. 

We thank you for your wonderful 
prayers and help and assure you of our 
continued prayers for your wondertul 
work. Mrs. E.J.H. 


Peacock 

Dear Father: Please publish the fact that 
St. Anthony through his 
found for me my very valuable pet, a 


intercession 


peacock, that was lost for 10 days. M.R. 
Cure 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find a 


check for $5.00 which I promised if my 
son’s eyes would be straightened with- 
out surgery. 

My son was born with a weak muscle 
in one eye which made the eye crossed. 
We had him to many doctors and all 
thought he would have to have surgery. 
He wore glasses at the age of three and 
the doctors gave such strong glasses that 
it affected his system. School 
was difficult and he was very unhappy. 

One evening I was reading in Tue 


nervous 


Lampe about cures and promised if we 
could find help for him without surgery 
I would send $5.00 and have the cure 
published. Soon after I went to an op- 
tometrist, my 
have a series of eye exercises. After two 


who recommended son 
months of treatment my boy’s eyes were 
straight. Now after a year he has grown 
to be a strong, sturdy boy, is no longer 











has an entirely different 


and 
outlook on life. 
Eye exercises alone could never have 


nervous 


done so much and I am sure my prom- 
ise, my daily rosary, daily Novena to 
Blessed Martin, and prayers to the 
Blessed Mother have brought about this 
wonderful cure. Mrs. E.F. 


Mistake 
Dear Father: Enclosed is a small dona- 
tion of $2.00 in honor of St. Anthony. 
He helped me find an error I had made 
in the store where I work. Money was 
missing, but later we found the error in 
a receipt which I had made out wrong. 
I am very grateful to St. Anthony for 
hearing and helping me, and may God 
bless you for your wonderful work. — C.J. 


Joy 

I was expecting a check for a refund 
on my income tax which I later found 
was not due me and had prayed to St 
Anthony to secure this favor. However, 
my disappointment turned to joy when 
I received a check from another source 
for more than I expected. So here is my 
token of appreciation. K.H.D 


Favor Granted 

Dear Father: A couple of months ago 
I asked Our Lord for a favor. In less 
than five minutes I was granted my wish. 
I promised I would send five dollars 
in honor of St. Anthony. I also promised 
I would request that you publish my 
letter. Please do so if possible. R.M.P. 


Thanksgiving 

Dear Father: Enclosed is a long prom- 
ised thanksgiving offering of $5.00 to 
good St. Anthony for a big favor he 
granted me a little over a year ago. I 
did not intend to be so long in sending 
it but circumstances made it difficult 
tor me to do so earlier. I am very grate- 
ful to St. Anthony for his help in our 
securing a suitable house for me and 
family. We were forced to move from 
our previous home. Knowing we would 
find it very difficult to secure a home 
as we have a large family (6 children), 
I turned to good St. Anthony for help 
and promised him an offering of five 
dollars with the intention of having my 
favor published if it were granted. Soon 
afterward our home was found—and it 
is just the type for which I asked. We 
are all truly thankful. Mrs. HLS. 


If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
ie Friar for the priesthood. 
Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
ef , those listed below? You are invited to 
erTer } 
_ honor your heavenly namesake and at 
. 4 . + | 
| the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
r lave . 
‘ — advance to the priesthood. 
p ome , . . 
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Sunday Mass is the gathering together of 
the faithful about the Risen Christ. It is 
proper for us: 

to be on time 

to be attentive 

to be prayerful 
The Mass is the “perfect profession of 
love.” It is proper for us: 

to love God and neighbor 

all through the week 











N a few weeks the color and fullness of autumn 

will unfold across our land. Then a typical and 

thoroughly American spectacle will take place 

in stadiums from Maine to California. Each 
Saturday afternoon thousands of people will go to 
football fields to watch the action that takes place 
there. Everyone will make sure he gets in on time. 
Attention will be riveted on the players. At home 
games those in the rooting section will cheer to- 
gether in a united action which does not cease until 
the end of the spectacle. What an example of inter- 
ested human participation! What a tribute to the 
athletes and what they stand for! 

If it be not irreverent, let us turn from a Sat- 
urday to a Sunday scene. Each Sunday you and 
millions of your fellow Catholics come together in 
your parish church for the impelling central Action 
of divine worship. According to the gift of Faith 
which we have received, we know that we have 
assembled for public worship. We have come to 
offer gifts, to adore, to entreat, and to thank as a 
group. All those present at the parish Mass are 
a miniature mystical body. They are the faithful 
gathered around Christ like the Apostles at the Last 
Supper and the followers at the Cross on Calvary. 


F we arrive carelessly late, will He excuse our 
| rudeness? Will He know what we mean when we 
slovenly half-kneel, half-sit before Him? Or if we 
relax in semi-conscious stupor, will He have reason 
to know that we have come to offer our prayers, our 
sacrifices, and our complete selves to Him? 

Two points may serve to increase our interest 
and attention at Sunday Mass. First, we must un- 
derstand that at Mass we are engaged in a group 
project. We are not simply isolated individuals come 
together by accident. We are united with all who 
are present in a religious Action of the community. 
Second, we should know what is meant by the word 
sacrifice. Here are two dictionary definitions of the 
word: 1) Anything consecrated and offered to God 
or to a divinity. 2) Destruction or surrender of some 
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Recent rulings on the Eucharistic Fast have made it 
possible for more Catholics to receive the Eucharist 


desirable thing in behalf of a higher object, or the 
thing so devoted or given up. 

Notice that sacrifice does not mean “giving up” 
in the sense of a penance; it means “giving up” in 
the sense of free-giving and worshipping. The Sac- 
rifice of the Mass is a positive Action. 

Have you ever witnessed a little boy giving his 
mother his first present on her birthday? He has 
gone out into the garden and picked some flowers. 
He walks into the house and gives it to his mother 
as a birthday present. His mother is delighted. It is 
only a small gift, but it signifies love. It is the child's 
positive act of love. 

It is like this with us and God. At the Offertory 
of the Mass we give Him a present. We offer Him 
a little round piece of bread and a small cruet of 
wine. It is only a small gift, but it signifies love. As 
with the child who gave the flowers to his mother, 
God is pleased with our offering because we have 
put our minds and wills behind it. 

As the Mass advances, Christ comes with His 
power to transform our small gifts. It is then that 
we realize what it means to be members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. We are not isolated indi- 
viduals acting alone. We are united with all the 
faithful. And we have a Head. Our Head, although 
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ATHERING AROUND CHRIST 


He is a man like us, is also God. The Mass is His 
sacrifice as well as ours. He uses His divine power 
to change the small offerings of bread and wine 
into His infinitely precious Body and Blood. This is 
precisely what happens at the Consecration. Through 
the agency of the ordained priest at the altar, the 
divine Victim is made present. Now we must be 
engaged in offering this divine Victim to the Father. 

How can we do this? You can do it in your own 
words. But an even better way to do it is to use the 
words of the missal—the book the priest himself 
uses: Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy servants, and with 
us all Thy holy people, calling to mind the blessed 
passion of this same Christ Thy Son, our Lord, like- 
wise His resurrection from the grave and glorious 
ascension into heaven, offer to Thy sovereign maj- 
esty, out of the gifts Thou hast bestowed upon us, a 
sacrifice that is pure, holy, and unblemished, the 


sacred Bread of everlasting life, and the Cup of 
eternal salvation. 

But is the Mass over now? No. God proceeds to 
give us back a Gift in return for our little gift. We 
go to the altar to receive this Gift. This is the Com- 
munion. Thus Holy Communion is—along with the 
Offertory and Consecration—an integral part of the 
Mass. Is it not proper then that all the faithful 
should go to receive Holy Communion? The recent 
decrees on the Eucharistic Fast have made it pos- 
sible for every Catholic in the state of grace to 
receive Holy Communion. 

If the world lasts another thousand years, no one 
will ever participate in an Action greater than that 
in which we offer to the heavenly Father the Body 
that was bruised for our redemption and the 
Precious Blood which was poured out to wipe away 
our sins. t 


At Mass we are participating in a communal Action which is a perfect expression of love of God 
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Hunters attend open-air Mass in northern New York 


F you live in a big city parish, perhaps you 

have noticed that there is much more room in 

church in summer than in winter. One reason 

for this is the way people travel today. Almost 
every farmer has a super-highway going through his 
pasture. On summer weekends these roads are’ full 
of cars. 

Diligent Catholics see to it before they go on a 
trip or a vacation that they will be able to get to 
Mass on Sunday. Once on the open road, Sunday 
tourists may have to trust to chance. Recently a 
program for putting up signs about Sunday Mass 
has been inaugurated, but frequently a Catholic 
Church can be hard to find. This becomes particu- 
larly true in certain parts of the South. It is a wise 
procedure to inquire from the clerk at the motel 
where one stays on Saturday night. Or a check 
through the telephone book will give the location 
of the church. 

There is no vacation from God anymore than 
there is a vacation from seeking happiness or a 
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Sunday is a day for 
happy family 
recreation—after 
having attended 
Holy Mass 


--- MASS 
ON VACATION 


vacation from living. Since He is the Author of our 
lives and of all we have, there is no moment when 
we can ever cut ourselves off from Him. 

Unfortunately, there are Catholics who gear their 
going to Sunday Mass according to the weather or 
the seasons. The weather is too hot or too cold or too 
wet. They can only get to Mass when all the condi- 
tions are perfect. 

A number of things in secular life today tend to 
dwarf the importance of Sunday as the Lord’s Day 
and the most joyful day of the week. 

For example, many people will tell you today 
that Saturday is the highlight of the week. Saturday 
not Sunday, is the day everyone looks forward to. 
Sunday is a kind of morning-after that lasts unti! 
something good comes on TV in the evening. It is a 
day for picking up loose ends or doing odd jobs. 
Working days during the week seem to have more 
“togetherness” than Sunday. 

Furthermore, we cannot forget the lapsed Catho- 
lic who no longer goes to Mass at all. Like many 
other neo-pagans he spends Sunday morning shining 
up the car for a Sunday afternoon drive. 

Sunday and the Sunday Mass must be restored 
to all of these. They must become again a part of 
the Christian community. Sunday will come to life 
again. Everyone will realize that God has made it so 
and wants it so. The Mass will continue to be the 
source of Sunday joy. . 


Signs point to hours of 
Sunday Mass, but if 
you depend only 

on signs you 

might miss Mass 
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--- THROUGHOUT 
THE WEEK 


OMETIMES you hear the following com- 
plaint: “Yes, she goes to Mass every Sunday, 
but you should see the way she carries on 
during the week.” 

We will all readily admit, I think, that our par- 
ticipation in the Holy Sacrifice should not stop as 
soon as priest says the Ite Missa Est, and we genu- 
flect and leave the church. It must illuminate our 
daily life all week. If we assist at Mass on Sunday 
and no change is brought about in our daily life it 
is as if we have planted a beautiful garden which 
yields no fruit. Were such a thing to happen to a 
farmer, he would immediately investigate. A barren 
spiritual life should (God help us) make us investi- 
gate. 

Here are some suggestions which may be prac- 
tical enough to help us make our participation in 
Sunday Mass so vital that the virtues of faith, hope, 
and Jove will stay bright all the time. 

First, some Saturday reconstruction must be 
done. From the Saturday evening confusion of cow- 
boy shows, baths, and comic books, the father or 
mother of the family sets aside a scheduled fifteen 
minutes (or better, a half hour) to read over from 
the Missal next day’s Mass. Many families are doing 
this now. 

This little “time-out” in preparation for Sunday 
should be planned ahead and made interesting. The 


We also should go to Mass whenever we face a crisis in life 




















A once-a- 
weekday visit 
to the Blessed 

Sacrament keeps 
us mindful 


of Christ 


season—Pentecost, Advent, Lent—and the Sunday 
are pointed out. Then the Introit, Epistle, Gospel, 
Offertory, and Communion of the Mass for the com 
ing Sunday are read aloud. These parts of the Mass 
are from the Scriptures, and the Gospel can be 
grasped even by small children if it is carefully read. 
The “good news” from Jesus—as the word Gospel 
means—is graphic and understandable. 

A second element on the program—one which 
was almost taken for granted—is Saturday Confes- 
sion. But here is something we should remember. 
Confession is not necessary every Saturday as a 
condition for receiving Holy Communion every Sun- 
day. Not that we are by any manner of means 
trying to discourage frequent Confession and weekly 
Communion. The Holy Father has urged Catholics 
to frequent both the sacrament of Penance and of 
the Eucharist. We are only saying that if someone 
has missed Saturday Confession, and is not conscious 
of having any mortal sins on his soul, he should not 
consider the missed Confession a reason debarring 
him from receiving Holy Communion at Sunday 
Mass. 

Finally, Sunday should be a holy but also a joy- 
ous day. The breakfast, the activities of the day such 
as a picnic in the country or games and entertain- 
ment at home, should all be “special.” 

And don't forget that Sunday should be the hap- 
piest day for the whole family. We are re-created 
both spiritually and physically on this—the Lord’s 
Day. It is the Lord’s Day because our Saviour arose 
on Sunday; and on Sunday the Holy Ghost de- 
scended upon the Apostles. These are two of the 
reasons why Sunday is the greatest day of the 
whole week. T 
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WHY CATHOLICS 


CANNOT BE 
MASONS 


Not arbitrarily does the Catholic Church 
deny her children Masonic 
membership. The Lodge ignores 


Christ and gives secret oaths 
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INE out of ten Catholic men know that 

they cannot become Masons. Most Masons 

also know that the Church absolutely forbids 

membership in their lodge and that if they 
should ever decide to become Catholics they would 
have to sever all ties with Freemasonry. 

Why the Church takes this stand against Masonry 
is not so well known by either Catholics or Masons. 
Many Catholics content themselves with the knowl- 
edge that initiation into the lodge automatically 
means excommunication. They may also have heard 
at one time or another that the Masonic Lodges 
wage a constant warfare against the Church, that 
Masons are engaged in a conspiracy against Church 
and State, that Masons dabble in sorcery, black 
magic, and whatnot. Some of their information may 
have a basis in fact; some must be regarded as folk- 
lore. 

The Mason for his part may imagine that the 
Church’s condemnation has something to do with 
the confessional; that the popes were sadly misled 
in attacking the Anglo-Saxon Grand Lodges as well 
as the Latin Grand Orients; that forbidding Catho- 
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lics to join the lodge simply illustrates another phase 
of clerical intolerance; or that the whole business is 
nothing but a holdover from some long forgotten 
political feud. 

Excommunication is a serious matter; the Catho- 
lic-turned-Mason cuts himself off from participation 
in the public prayers of the Church, cannot receive 
the sacraments, and must be denied a Christian 
burial. The Catholic layman should know why his 
Church imposes such a severe penalty and why it 
has adopted this adamant stand against an organi- 
zation which four million of his fellow American 
citizens support. 

Essentially, the Church condemns Freemasonry 
because the Craft constitutes a religion of naturalism 
and therefore a rival religion to Christianity. Second- 
ly, the Church condemns the lodge because the 
lodge administers an oath which cannot be justified 
as a valid extrajudicial oath. 

It seems clear that a man cannot be a Christian 
and a Moslem at one and the same time. Perhaps a 
Japanese can blend Shintoism and Buddhism and a 
Chinese may combine Taoism, Confucianism and 
Buddhism but Christianity is an exclusive religion. 
Jesus Christ will not share homage with Buddha or 
Allah or any other deity. The Christian worships a 
God who has revealed His triune nature; our God is 
one God in three divine persons: Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. 


ow the Masonic sect ignores Christ. Nowhere in 

the rituals for initiation or for the conduct of 
meetings will you find mention of Jesus Christ or 
of the Holy Trinity. Obviously, if there were such 
references and acknowledgment of Christ’s divinity 
the Jewish and other non-Christian Masons would 
protest. They need have no fear. The only deity 
recognized by Freemasonry is the pre-Christian 
Grand Architect of the Universe. As Masons declare: 
“The religion of Masonry is pure theism.” 

But Jesus said “No man cometh to the Father, 
but by me.” Since the Incarnation, mankind has been 
shown the true nature of God—not a Grand Archi- 
tect but a triune God of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Those who have been baptized in the name of the 
trinity and who call themselves Christians cannot 
honor Christ by offering worship to a Grand Archi- 
tect of the Universe. 

Masonry demands that her initiates accept only 
two fundamental religious dogmas: the existence of 
a Supreme Being and the immortality of the human 
soul. But beyond these twin dogmas the lodge 
offers all the essentials of a religious system: temples 
and altars, prayers, vestments, worship, hymns, a 
moral code, burial service, hierarchy, feast days, 
initiation ceremonies, symbols, promise of future re- 
wards, etc. It is idle for Masonry to deny its religious 
character. Many partisans deny that Masonry is a 
religion because it is not Christian; we grant that it 


is not Christian but deny that this means that it is 
not a religion. 

We say that Masonry is a religion of naturalism. 
By this we mean that the lodge relies solely on 
human reasons to arrive at its religious formulations. 
The lodge simply ignores the fact that God has 
revealed Himself through His Son Jesus Christ. The 
central Christian doctrines of the fall, the incarna- 
tion, the atonement, the resurrection are not flatly 
denied, but are ignored. These doctrines are classi- 
fied as sectarian and peripheral. 


N Masonry man’s salvation depends not on his ac- 
| ceptance of the Christian revelation and baptism 
but on his allegiance to the moral code of the lodge. 
The Masonic burial service assures survivors that the 
deceased is enjoying the bliss of “Thy lodge on high” 
if he had remained true to the principles of Free- 
masonry while alive. 

Christians participating in the religious worship 
of the lodge—before a religious altar in a religious 
temple—are asked to kindly check their peculiar 
Christian doctrines at the door. They must never 
disrupt the brotherhood by dragging in such divisive 
dogmas. 

Sometimes Masonic enthusiasts plead that the 
lodge is Christian because it employs a Bible in its 
ritual and places the Bible on its altar. Every Mason- 
ic authority including Pike and Mackey has repeat- 
edly explained that the use of the Bible in the lodge 
is purely symbolic. The Bible is used as a symbol of 
reverence for religious truth. In a lodge composed 
mainly of Christians, the Bible is the Volume of 
Sacred Law; in a Jewish lodge, the Pentateuch is 
used; in a Moslem lodge, the Koran. The lodge grants 
no particular honor to the Christian Bible; as the 
Vedas, the Koran or the Book of Mormon would 
serve just as nicely. 


N excommunicating Catholics who choose to enter 

the Masonic lodge the Church simply recognizes 
that these men have made a free choice. They have 
turned their backs on the Christian revelation and 
on the Church established to preserve and teach the 
Gospel. They have chosen the Grand Architect in- 
stead of the Triune God and have put their faith in 
the death and resurrection of Hiram Abiff (the main 
character in the third degree rites) rather than of 
Our Lord. 

Masons usually attempt to poo poo the consider- 
able Protestant and Eastern Orthodox opposition to 
the lodge. In this way they can pose as champions 
of the Reformation against the tyranny of Rome. 

Actually in this country alone there arc at least 
five million non-Catholic Christians who belong to 
denominations which flatly deny the compatibility 
of Freemasonry and Christianity. Among these are 
the Missouri and Wisconsin Synod Lutherans, 
Christian Reformed, Seventh-day (Cont. on page 22) 
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One of the most important activities of the Graymoor Friars in the Eternal City is conducting the 
Chair of Unity Octave. Outstanding preachers talk to large crowds on the Octave Intentions. Here 


Fathers Germanus and Celestine discuss with Cardinal Ottaviani arrangements for the Octave. 


Since 1945 the 
Graymoor Friars have 
been located in the World 


Center of Christendom 


As father and mother watch, the Blessing for a 


Sick Child is given by Father Germanus. The 
hospital is next door to St. Onofrio’s in Rome 
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F His Eminesrch St. Onofrio—is staffed by the Friars 










\to the get three Brothers stationed in Rome—Emmanuel, 


some morocco, and Reginald—use free time to tend to 


t Vatican Cie beautification of the grounds at St. Onofrio’s 








Corpus Christi procession sponsored by the Sisters of St. Dorothy moves along the Janiculum 
Hill in Rome. Two of the Friars lead the procession as torch-bearers. Afterwards Benediction 


of the Most Blessed Sacrament was given on the steps leading to the Church of St. Onofrio 


Scenes of solemn 
and of lighter vein from 
the Friars’ daily life 


in the Eternal City 


Music supplied by Father Celestine and the 


voices of youngsters at the Children’s Hospital 


add up to pleasant melody. The song is Santa Lucia 
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Her father Ethan lived for war, 
But Fanny lived for peace. 
Mrs. SHERMAN R. MOULTON 


HERE are many heroes in history and high 
among the bold and brave is the man who 
rallied his Green Mountain Boys to fight for 
American freedom, Ethan Allen. 

He was a man of masterly spirit who won a battle 
without a shot by bullying Captain Delaplace to 
give up his command of the British Fort at Ticon- 
deroga on the evening of May 9, 1775, “In the name 
of the great Jehovah and the Continental Congress!” 

He was daring enough to attempt the capture of 
Montreal, and when he failed, he was taken prisoner 
to England, remaining a prisoner for nearly three 
years until he was exchanged for British Colonel 
Archibald Campbell on May 6, 1778. Upon his 
release his country rewarded him with a promotion 
to Lt. Colonel of the Continental Army, and George 
Washington wrote of Allen to Congress, “His forti- 
tude and firmness seem to have placed him out of 
the reach of misfortune. There is an original some- 
thing in him that commands admiration, and his 
long captivity and sufferings have only served to 
increase, if possible, his enthusiastic zeal.” 

Every American has benefited from Ethan Allen’s 
legacy. But while we know of and remember his 
freedom fight, few of us know of his other legacy, 
his unknown gift to the Catholic faith, his daughter 
Fanny, who inherited her father’s “original some- 
thing” and defied every other tradition in her world 
to be true to herself. She found this truth in the 
Catholic Church as a nun who ministered to the 
sick. And her example began a singular chain of 
conversions which led to the building of the first 
Catholic Church in the state of New Hampshire. 

Frances Margaret Allen was Ethan’s youngest 
daughter. She was born on November 13, 1784 at 
Sunderland, Vermont, and named after her mother, 
Ethan’s young and beautiful second wife. He called 
them both affectionately, “Fanny.” 


ANNY Allen was only four when her famous father 
Faiea. but four years later her mother married a 
Vermont physician, Dr. Jacob Penniman, and Fanny 
once more had a devoted father. Dr. Penniman 
bought a farm on a hillside sloping to the Connecti- 
cut River, a mile and a half south of the village of 
Westminister, and Fanny had a happy home life 
there until she was seventeen. 

She was a beautiful child, well loved, with a rare 
intelligence, developed by the educational advan- 
tage of private tutors. Yet, she was stubborn and 
headstrong, refusing especially to believe in any 
religion, just as her father Ethan had. 

Because Ethan had used the phrase “In the name 
of Jehovah” when he took Fort Ticonderoga, one 
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Most of us know Ethan Allen’s 
exploits as a freedom fighter. But 

few of us know the exploits 

of his daughter Fanny whose conversion 


began a holy chain reaction 


by ANTOINETTE BOSCO 


gets the impression that he was a religious man. The 
truth is that he had no faith at all in any religion. 
During the ceremony of his marriage to Fanny’s 
mother, the judge, a friend of his, Moses Robinson, 
came to the section which asked whether Ethan 
promised to live with Fanny, “agreeable to the laws 
of God.” Ethan stopped the ceremony. Then he 
faced a window and gazing out said deliberately, 
“The law of God as written in the great book of 
nature? Yes. Go on.” 

Shortly after this, he wrote a book called, “Reason, 
the Only Oracle of Man,” which became known as 
“Ethan Allen’s Bible.” One writer says of it, “Its 
reception was sensational: the free thinkers were 
enthusiastic, the skeptics amused, and the clergy 
furious ...early historians and biographers apolo- 
gized for his lapse of faith.” 

At a very young age Fanny had access to all types 
of uncensored reading material. She read every- 
thing from light novels to books of the type her 
father had written. She had inherited her father’s 
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firm, self-reliant, decisive character and the same 
need for searching into the why’s of life. Like her 
father, her searching led her to unbelief. 

Like her father, too, Fanny loved nature, and in 
the spring and summertime she often used to follow 
a path which wound down to the Connecticut River 
and enjoy the afternoon with the birds and flowers 
at the water’s edge. One day, an unusual incident 
happened as she was alone near the water. Fanny’s 
own account of it is found in the second volume of 
the annals of the Sisters of the Hotel Dieu in Mont- 
real. 

“When I was twelve years old I was walking one 
day on the banks of the river which flowed not very 
far from our house. The water, although very clear, 
rolled by in torrents. Suddenly I beheld emerging 
from the river an animal more resembling a monster 
than a fish, for it was of extraordinary size and horrid 
shape. It was coming directly towards me. What 
aggravated my peril was that I could not turn from 
this monster. While I was in this torturing situation, 


I saw advancing towards me a man of venerable 
and striking countenance, wearing a brown cloak 
and carrying a staff in his hand. He took me gently 
by the arm and gave me strength to move while he 
said most kindly to me, ‘My child, what are you do- 
ing here? Hasten away.’ I then ran as fast as I could. 

“When I was some distance off I turned to look at 
this venerable man but I could see him nowhere. As 
soon as I reached home my mother noticed that 
I was out of breath and that my face was deadly 
pale. She knew immediately that something had 
happened. I told her as well as I could the cause of 
my fright and how an elderly man with a most 
benevolent countenance had come to my rescue. My 
mother immediately sent a servant to look for this 
man in order that she might thank him for his kind 
act. In spite of diligent search and inquiry, however, 
no trace of the man could be found.” 

The incident was very real to Fanny, and her 
relatives and friends remarked that from that day 
whenever there was a large (Cont. on page 22) 
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“Mmanuel” is what the children in 
Boston's South End call the Settlement 


House of the Graymoor Sisters 


where they are always welcome 
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BELIEVE in God, the Father Almighty . . .” 
Over the radio came the strong, vibrant voice 
of Boston’s beloved Cardinal, His Eminence 
Richard Cardinal J. Cushing, as he broadcast 
Our Lady’s Rosary. “I believe in the Holy Ghost .. .” 
came the answer in the sweet childish voices of 
little children kneeling with the Sisters of the Atone- 
ment in a large room of the Emmanuel Settlement 
House in Boston’s South End. 
Settlement House, 11 Newcomb 
Street, Boston 18: It is a narrow street and straight 


Emmanuel 


(only two city blocks long) connecting two busy 
thoroughfares of Boston's famous South End—NEW- 
COMB STREE 


story red brick building, is separated from its neigh- 








The Settlement House, a four- 


bors by a playground on one side and a vacant lot 
on the other. With large windows facing north, 
south, east, and west, its bright rooms form a sharp 
contrast (in truth, a “sunny” contrast) to the dark, 
gloomy halls and sunless rooms where many of the 
children live. Here, despite the poverty of the 
surroundings, Christ of the Tenement walks, tender- 
ly called the children of the streets to Him that He 













Girls like to learn to sew 


may raise a Divine Hand in loving benediction over 
these little souls. 

“Mmanuel”, the children lovingly call the Settle- 
ment House. And Emmanuel House they want—and 
plead for—whether it be a school day, Saturday, 
Sunday, or legal holiday. Often during the city 
school vacation week, the Sisters will answer an 
impatient ring at the door to hear the plaintive 
question: “Aw, Sistah, no “Mmanuel today? How 
come?” Or a little fellow, explaining that he missed 
a few days because of illness, pleads: “Please, Sistah, 
let me come in. I couldn’t come last week because I 
had spinal meningitis of the mumps.” And so they 
troop in, regardless of inclement weather. In rain or 
snow, or under the blistering rays of the summer 
sun, they eagerly seek the happy hours of fun and 
frolic which they find within its sheltering walls. 


Here a friendly welcome always awaits them; here, 
hearts are light and laughter and mirth resound 
throughout the busy, well-spent hours; here, clean 
sports and supervised games teach fair play and 
build and develop character to accept defeats and to 
share triumphs with one another. Emmanuel House 
is a magnet, drawing hearts, young and old, to the 
Sisters, who avail themselves of every opportunity 
to tell in work and deed the oft-repeated story that 
never grows old of the love of God the Father for 
each individual soul; of Jesus, Who died on the 
Cross that we might live; of a Lovely Lady, “dressed 
in blue”, who, as the children lovingly sing, is “the 
Mother of Jesus and my mother, too”. 

The evening of which I speak was in early winter, 
and occasional snow flurries seemed to forecast a 
stormy night. Street lights brightened the dark and 
gloomy alleys, lights flickered and glimmered from 
windows bordering Newcomb Street, and Gud’s 
“beacon light” streaming forth from the open door 
of the Settlement House, welcomed the children 
who came in two's and three’s from every direction. 

Let us follow them up the wide entrance steps to 
the Registration Hall. Facing us as we enter we see 

a statue of the Saint dear to the youth of all 
nations and races, the Martyr of Purity, Saint 
Maria Goretti. We find ourselves drawn irre- 
sistibly toward a door opening on our right, 
where we are confronted with a picture, which, 
once seen, will long be remembered. 


Golden Age Club has a party 


On a table at the rear end of the room stands a 
small portable radio, surmounted by a plastic statue 
of Our Blessed Mother. What strikes the eye of the 
observer with a touching appeal is the motley group 
he sees before him: Children, some warmly clad; 
cthers in tattered clothing and wearing shoes which 
no longer fulfill the original purpose for which shoes 
are made; faces washed of part of the day's grime 
(at least as far as the neck line), or not at all; hair 


that would welcome the (Cont. on page 24) 
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EDITORIALS 


Near Edinburgh 


>This summer two groups of St. Margaret of Scotland Guild members made pilgrimages 
from America to the tomb of St. Margaret at Dunfermline. All told, nearly 30,000 
Catholics from Great Britain and America have visited her tomb this year. This year 
happens also to be the fourth centenary of the coming of John Knox to Scotland. 
Delivering the Rectoral Address in St. Andrew's University, Lord Boothby 
startled many of his audience by referring to the work of Knox as Scotland's 
"one appalling lapse." Rev. Douglas Lockhart, Scottish Episcopalian, speaking of 
the centenary, said: "Let us commemorate the 'Reformation' in Scotland with 
penitence and not with satisfaction, with acts of reparation and not of thanks- 
giving." Many Catholic pilgrims had thoughts like these when they looked at St. 
Margaret's despoiled tomb. But it is with prayers that they hope that the truth 
of Scotland's religious history will continue to become clear. 


Africa Grows 


>The political development of Africa is as fast as the rocket age in which we live. 
Since World War II, seven former African colonies have become sovereign states: 
Libya, Egypt, Tunisia, Morocco, Sudan, Ghana, Guinea. Before the end of next year 
four more will become independent: Nigeria, the French Cameroons, French Togo- 
lands, and Italian Somaliland. 

One happy side of this development is that Communist influence is not an 
important factor yet in Africa. The Communist line in Africa has been present 
though, and their aim has been to exaggerate African nationalism and to aggravate 
any disorders and blame it on "the Western Imperialists." Our aim should be to 
support African political growth and help Africa attain political and economic 
adulthood. 


Ethical and Difficult 


PTo squeeze religion out of the intellectual world and to establish an educational 
system wholly secular and wholly controlied by the State is the goal of many 
so-called "educators" today. With a newly stamped degree in educational psychology 
they take up their positions in vast country-club universities, never realizing 
that the foundation of schools and colleges in America was the work of religious 
persons and that whatever culture we have derives from religion. 

Two recent books which dig out the history of education in the Middle West 
tell the story of Father Gabriel Richard, French Sulpician priest, one of the 
founders of the University of Michigan, and Dr. Jonathan Blanchard, early president 
of Knox and of Wheaton College, respectively. These biographies bring out two 
facts about early American education: 1) it was an ethical as well as an intellec- 
tual process; 2) it was a difficult process. Real education, like any worthwhile 
achievement, always has these characteristics. 


No Cause for Fear 


PIt is no secret that many non-Catholics still feel that there is something to be 
feared if a Catholic be elected to the White House. The increase of the Catholic 
population also makes some non-Catholics nervous. Father Gustave Weigel, S.J., 
riting “Inside American Roman Catholicism," sketches the history of the Church 
in this country and concludes: "One thing American Protestants must recognize, 
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though they are slow to do so, is that American Catholics are no threat to then, 
nor do they wish to be. The dimunition of Protestant power understandably makes 
Protestants nervous, but there is no ground in Catholicism for this nervousness." 


sunday Sellers 


PDo statutes of many states which prohibit certain commercial activity on Sunday 
conflict with the civil and religious guarantees of the Federal Constitution? In 
Springfield, Massachusetts, this problem has come up in the case of the Crown 
Kosher Super Market which stayed open all day Sunday. It is true that all states 
now have exceptions to the Sunday laws for the operation of necessary businesses in 
keeping with the spirit of rest and relaxation. In Massachusetts Kosher markets 
already enjoy modified legal privileges. But to stay open all day Sunday could 
cause not only economic dislocation but disunity and division among citizens. 

A possible solution in a secular age, if stores insist on staying open on Sunday, 
would be to call Sunday a legal holiday. Another solution, of course, would be 
not to patronize such stores. 


How Many Are There? 


PAbout 33 million Americans are overweight. According to Dr. Richard E. Winter, 

much of this can be charged up to "the tendency to sit down." Even at an early 

age the city child is "protected from exercise." He's put in a playpen, carried 

to school by famiy auto or school bus, comes home again and flops in front of TV." 
Advice for vacation-goers who have been sitting down all year: Get a 

physical checkup before you go; when you exercise, use moderation; at the sign 

of fatigue, quit. In this way, when autumn comes, we'll all return healthy to 

meet our friends once again. 


Family Spirituality 
>The program schedule for the llth Annual Convention of the Christian Family 
Movement is set for August 26-30 at Notre Dame University, South Bend, Indiana. 
Particular emphasis will be given to the spirituality of the family. 

Necessary for bringing about greater married spirituality: 1) A preparation 
or "novitiate" for married life; 2) An avoidance of exaggerated living standards 5 
3) A use of religion in facing problems; 4) An increase of family-centered organi- 
zation and activities, e.g., family retreats, family programs, Cana Conferences; 
5) A living of the liturgical year in the family. 


Chinese Schism 


>Ominous rumors have it that the Chinese Communists plan to bring about a complete 
break between the Church in China and in Rome by naming a Chinese "pope." Such 
a move would consummate the mischief begun last year when brain-washed bishops 
unlawfully consecrated twenty new bishops. These episcopal consecrations were 
unlawful because they lacked the authorization of the Holy See and the candidates 
were not appointed by the Supreme Pontiff. 

The unity and the order of the Church in China is seriously threatened by 
these diabolic acts. Let us hope that the traditional loyalty of Chinese Catholics 
towards the Holy See will save the Church in China from complete schism. 


Door to Door 


>A woman writes and asks us again about what procedure she should adopt when 
Jehovah's Witnesses come to her door and attempt to get their foot and some of 
their literature in. Be polite but be firm. You would not buy inferior brushes 
or other products at the door. So also here, do not take their literature. You 
are a Catholic and no substitutes for religion will have any appeal to you. 
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by DOROTHY I. LIERMARK 


’M Bob Hansen. I’m twenty-two years old. 
I've got a girl. Her name is Patricia. She’s 
twenty years old. She’s got red hair and green 
eyes. 

We've got plans for the future. We're going to be 
married. 

Christmas is coming. I'm going to give my girl a 
ring. But I lack just twelve dollars. 

I'm an office boy. I support my mother. Twelve 
dollars isn’t much. | have to buy my mother a pres- 
ent. Have to buy Uncle Charlie and Aunt Louise 
a present, too. They've been good to me. But | need 
twelve dollars more in addition to what I’ve saved 
up for the other presents. 

One day Mr. Greyson, owner of Greyson’s Depart- 
ment store, where I work, stops me. He says; “Want 
to play Santa Claus this Christmas? We conld fix 
you up with a pillow.” 

I don't go for this Santa Claus stuff. I once thought 
there was a Santa Claus. Only until I was ten years 
old. Then my Pop died. 1 found out there wasn't a 
Santa Claus. I don’t believe in it. Don’t believe in 
deceiving kids. 

All I want is that wonderful glow, that wonderful 
glow that will come into Patricia’s eyes when she 
gets the ring. 

So 1 say: “No, thanks.” 

Mr. Greyson says: “Okay. But what have you got 
to lose? Twelve dollars, that’s all. Two hours’ work.” 

[ open my eyes real wide. Twelve dollars... did 
he say twelve dollars? Did he know... ? 

7 ou think that twelve dollars is easy to save? No. 

Not when you've got your salary cut to the bone. 
So much for food, so much for rent. So much for 
presents. 

So I say: “All right, but just for two hours.” 

He says: “Yes, just two hours. One day. When 
the regular Santa Claus is off for lunch. Each of the 
other fellows is taking it only one day.” 

It’s sickening. I stand and watch the kids climb 
onto the knees of the regular Santa. He says: “What’s 
your name?” 

The kid says: “Two Gun Tony” or “Boopsey-Doop- 
sey” or something like that. Then Santa says: “What 
do you want me to bring you?” 

Just like that. He doesn’t say: “What would you 
like to have for Christmas if you’re good?” Making 
the kids think that maybe...maybe...there’s a 


Santa Claus if you're good. Oh no. He just says: 

“What do you want me to bring you?” Just as 
though he were a millionaire... or something. 

So I wait out the days. I eat only small lunches. 
Mom and | live in a nice apartment. Good furnish- 
ings. Mom isn’t extravagant. Neither am I. 

I do my regular office work. I wait my turn to be 
Santa Claus. 

I go into the dressing room. Mr. Greyson laughs 
when he sees me in my drawers and undershirt. 

“Too skinny,” he says. “But we'll make it all right.” 

“What de you expect?” I ask. “On the salary you 
pay, even a bird couldn't get fat if he spent all his 
money on food.” 

Mr. Greyson laughs. He always laughs. 

“Good luck!” Says the regular Santa Claus. He’s 


going to lunch. “Don't give away the moon!” 


FTER about an hour of this stuff I'm ready to give 
L\all the kids the moon. Stuff that good great big 
golden moon into their stupid little heads. “What do 
you want for Christmas?” I ask. Then I smile. 'm 
supposed to roar out “HO! HO! HO!” but I think 
that’s silly. Sometimes the kids laugh, too. 

One wets my knees. His mother smacks him. A 
good substantial mother. smacking her kid after the 
deed is done. Making kids believe in Santa Claus 
and then smacking them for what comes natural. 
Fine world! No wonder kids grow up liking Mickey 
Spillane. 

“IT wanna doll. Like Mary’s got.” 

“Mary?” I say. “Who's Mary?” 

“You know. Mary. She’s the girl who lives next 
door.” 

Next comes a little boy “And what do you want 
for Christmas?” He kicks me in the shins. I start 
to kick him back, but an organ peals out “Deck the 
Halls with Boughs of Holly” and everyone starts to 
sing, looking angelic and all that. So I just make a 
face at him. 

“What do you want for Christmas?” 

This one pulls my beard and says: “I wanna ice 
cream cone.” 

Kids! What do they know about the real 
Christmas? Gimme. Gimme. That’s all they know. A 
bunch of gimme kids. 

I look at the clock. Fifteen more minutes 
what’s this? He came down the aisle alone. No 
mother pushed (Cont. on page 26) 
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THE MOST SACRED 
SPOT IN AMERICA 


HEN Columbus made his sec- 
ond trip to America, Juan Ponce 
de Leon was with him. In 1508 
ey conquered Puerto Rico, then 
called Borinquen, and Ponce de 
Leon was made governor. His gov- 
ernorship was contested by Diego 
Columbus in 1513, but as he had 
made a fortune’ in gold, slaves and 
land during his five years in office, 
he readily relinquished his position. 
He had heard tales of a wonderful 
place called Bimini by the Carib 
Indians and was most anxious to 
find it. He was commissioned to 
discover, conquer and colonize this 
wonderful island where the waters 
of a spring had the powers to re- 
store youth to the old. 

Sailing from Puerto Rico with 
three ships, he sighted land on 
March 27, 1513 and, on April 3, 
1513, landed with his party to 
erect the flag of Spain and lay 
claim to this land for the crown. 
He called this land “Florida” mean- 
ing “land of flowers.” ‘ 

Half a century passed and then 
the king of Spain, Phillip I, heard 
that the French were making claims 
in America and there was also a 
possibility that the English would 
soon be making claims to this land. 
He decided that Spain should take 
official possession of the land. Don 
Pedro Menendez de Aviles has be- 
come a naval officer as a very 
young man‘ and had done much to 
distinguish himself. The king had 
made Menendez Captain General 
of the Indies fleet and given him 
charge of the treasure fleets. Phil- 
lip II now commissioned Menendez 
to drive out colonists of other na- 
tions and establish Spain’s exclu- 
| sive claim to North America. 
| Don Pedro Menendez de Aviles 
being made Admiral of the Spanish 
Armada and Captain General of 
Florida, set out to carry out the 
colonization of the new world. He 
arrived in the bay on the 28th day 
of August, 1565, which was the 
feast day of St. Augustine. 

Father Mendoza Grajales, a 
Spanish missionary and chaplain to 
the expedition, went ashore to seek 
permission for the colonists to land 
and settle there. He sought the 
Indian Chief of the Village of Se- 





loy. These were peaceful Indians 
of the Timucuas Tribe who had 
their own territory which they 
farmed on a large scale. They lived 
near the farm lands with their 
houses grouped in large settle- 
ments, the heart of each settlement 
being the council house and public 
square. Father Grajales was well 
received and erected a rustic altar 
overlooking the bay for the offer- 
ing of the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

On September 8, 1565, the birth- 
day of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Don Pedro Menendez de Aviles 
and the settlers landed. Menendez 
approached the priest’s crucifix and 
kissed it. The flag of Spain was 
fixed in the ground and Father 
Grajales offered the First Mass in 
St. Augustine. This marked the 
beginning of Our Nation’s Oldest 
Catholic Parish which is still in 
existence after nearly four cen- 
turies. On this spot the Mission of 
Nombre de Dios (Holy Name of 
God) was founded in 1567. 

The first shrine in. America to 
honor the Mother of Jesus Christ 
was dedicated about 1620 at the 
Mission of Nombre de Dios, and 
was called the Shrine of Nuestra 
Senora de la Leche y Buen Parto 
(Our Nursing Mother of Happy 
Childbirth). Thousands of pilgrims 
journey to this Shrine to ask the 
blessings of parenthood. 

The Mission of Nombre de Dios, 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the souls of the faithful departed, and 
particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 


be said for them 


Fred C, Baur, Ann Kruse, Thomas Mer 
edith, Bernadette Lucas, Ellen Garmy 
C. Dalo, H. M. Sargent, Mrs. John Zor 
bek, Mary M. Fahey, Michael Cosgrove 
Agnes Gorst, Lee Bridge, Joseph Brad 
ley, John Steele, John Holman, Amelia 
Kotsko, Octave La Valle, L. La Valle 
Mary Brennan, Sister M. Francis Ho 
land, Victor C. Lutz, R. Morton Lutz 
Charles Blackburn, Lincoln Cochrane 
Miss Lillian McGinley, Fred A. Smith 
Lucy Wegenee, Mrs. John E. Birt, Mrs 
Elias Mouton, Rose A McLoughlin 
Dan Donagher, Elio Sodano, Frank 
Bartolini, Frank Gonsalves, J. F. M« 
Lure, William T McLure, Mary E 
Kelly, Anna Meierotto, James Mackey 
Margaret T. Alder, Emma Cooke, Mrs 
D. McDonald, Joseph O’Brien, Georg 
A. Davis, Thomas J. McKeever, Mrs 
Thomas Manion, Virginia Sheridan, Sig- 
mund Gostkowski, Amelia Heidelberger, 
George Bonsaint, Roman F. Adams 
Angel Robert Ordoque, A. J. Miller, 
Lucy A. Koechley, Mary Kline, Joseph 
J. Carroll, Rev. R. Ferland, Joseph Er 
colino, Gertrude Collins, William Law 
rence, Arthur Geros, Catherine Holland, 
Margaret Hay, Sophie Luke, Hildred 
Cecil Hay, Stephen Zamper, Lorna As 
ton, Eva O’Briend, Josephine Cotter, 
William McGrath, Anthony Tunney, Al- 
bert Yeager, Ellen Mahler, Leonard 
Chellel, Bruno Jasko, Christeen Mc 
Clean, Miss Agnes Walsh, David L 
Keay, Thomas Campbell, Catherine 
Wess, John Mahoney, Michael Trono- 
lone, Robert A. Jackson, Frank Kucin- 
ski, Patrick Fahey, Anthony Pastore, 
Agnes Walsh, John Bennett, Mary 
Mayer, Mary Carvalho, Frank Dunn, 
William Allen, Sr., M. F. Crowley, 
Mrs. J. M. Flaherty, Hazen Chatfield, 
George Hill, Mary Mitchell, Charles 
Blood, Kitty Garvey, Lester Williamson, 
Mary Ann Lukas, Mr. Eberle, Cora M. 
Jacobs, John C. Koechley, Estrid Nu- 
gent, Bernard R. Carples, William 
Uebelacker, Sarah C. Regan, Charles V. 
Corry, Willian Queenan, Dennis Den- 
nehy, Elizabeth Auth, James Hay, Eliz- 
abeth Hay, Kenneth Hay, Theresa 
Zamper, James Finnigan, Joseph Crum- 
ley, Anton Hilsenbeck, Rachel Raufer, 
Helene Lynch, W. W. Benedict, Regina 
A. Jekielek, K. Hynes, Martin J. Healy, 
Theresa Harrington, Catherine Mullen, 
Virginia Sheridan, James Bateson Daly, 
Joseph Holic, George Wess, Robert 
Kadgen, Pasquale Tomasulo, Mrs. Mi- 
chael Coleman, James Kennedy, James 
O’Reilly, Mrs. A. E. Venturi, Arthur J. 
Lavalle, Patrick McGee, Miss Mary 
Welsch. 
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OF THE MONTH 


Summer Dress at Sunday Mass 


QUESTION: I live near the beach. Every summer at Sunday Mass I see 
women dressed in slacks, bandanas, and beach clobbers, and men with sport 
shirts and no shave. If these people were going out to some entertainment 
they would dress better than this. Surely Our Lord deserves our “Sunday 
best.” Don’t you think so? Mrs. J. Wood, Rego Park, N.Y. 


ANSWER: No doubt, Mrs. Wood, many people ask themselves the same 
question every summer. All over the country, from Maine to California and 
from Texas to the Canadian border and beyond—city, country, beachside or 
mountain resort—a variety of summer clothing is in evidence at Sunday Mass. 
Sport shirts, slacks, assorted headgear, different kinds of dresses and summer 
jackets form a crazy-quilt pattern in the congregation. Some forms of dress 
seem perfectly right and proper. Others look somewhat questionable. Still 
others look outrageous at Mass. The question is, however, what should or 
should not be worn? Are bandanas, for example, definitely improper? How 
about the length of backlines and necklines on summer dresses? 


What to Wear at Mass? 

The question of what is proper to wear at Mass is a most difficult one. 
It is necessary to consider not only the dignity of the Holy Sacrifice and our 
part in it, but also times, places, and even cultures and civilizations. For 
instance, what is thought to be the proper dress at a mission in equatorial 
Africa will hardly be the same as that in a European cathedral. Moreover, 
grandmother wore certain clothes to church on Sunday. Who would follow 
the same norms today? 

There is another aspect to the situation. All would agree that one should 
be properly attired at Mass. In the Holy Sacrifice Our Lord offers Himself 
through the hands of the priest in an oblation of infinite value. Moreover, He 
offers Himself for us—that the merits of His redemption may be applied to 
our souls. The least we can do is to appear in church showing some apprecia- 
tion by a reasonable degree of excellence in external dress. The question that 
arises, however, is this: is it better to insist, for example, that every woman 
wear a skirt instead of slacks and every man have a coat over his sport shirt, 
and risk non-attendance because of the prohibition. Or is it the better policy 
to tolerate slacks and sport shirts in the interests of fulfillment of an obligation 
to which Catholics are bound under pain of mortal sin? 


A Solution 

Several things are clear. One is that any right-minded and mature Catho- 
lic is interested in having everyone properly dressed for the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. The other is the difficulty of attempting (and achieving) a satisfac- 
tory solution to this thorny problem of suitable dress at Mass. 

I have a twofold suggestion. In the first place, since it is impossible to 
set up some absolute rule, for example, that a man may never wear a sport 
shirt without coat to church on Sunday or that women must have dresses with 
half-sleeves, the only rule we can reasonably set up is a relative one. If, then, 
we divide the excellence of one’s clothes into three categories: the very best, 
for instance, tuxedos and evening gowns, a middle level, and the lowest, that 
is, ordinary house clothes, beach wear, garden or work clothes, I think that we 
should say that under erdinary circumstances one should wear at least his 
“middle” clothes to Mass. Another way to express the rule: wear those clothes 
you would when visiting friends whom you respect and admire. Can the Lord 
be considered less than a respected friend? 

My second suggestion is that the whole problem must be attacked in an 
indirect way. We cannot say outright: you may not wear such and such cloth- 
ing to Mass on Sunday. It just won’t work. Rather we should find out why 
people wear the particular items in question and then try to correct the faulty 
notions behind such conduct. In other words, why do women wear skimpy 
dresses or beach wear to church? Is it because of an exaggerated desire on 
nervous anxiety to keep cool? Or is it to attract attention? In either case, then, 
the strategy should be on correcting a state of mind. Such a procedure, no 
doubt, is more difficult, but it is in perfect accord with those efforts each of us 
has to make: an appreciation and participation in the spiritual and everlasting 
values of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. t 

FaTHER Rocenr, S.A. 








A Gift for a Friend 


THE LAMP 
1 year ...... $3 
For $5 we will send THE LAMP 


to 2 of your friends for 1 year. 
Also, we will send a gift card in 
your name telling of your gift. 
Address: 


THE LAMP 
Box G, Peekskill, N.Y. 

















AVE MARIA 


The oldest Catholic drama on 
radio, honoring Our Lady 
under the title of Our Lady of 
the Miraculous Medal. 




















A New Novena begins 
every Wednesday. 
Send your petitions today. 


Your help in maintaining the Ave 
Maria Hour will be greatly 
appreciated. 


Address your petitions to: 


THE AVE MARIA HOUR 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Miraculous Medal booklet on request. 
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Catholics Cannot be Masons 
Continued from page 9 

Adventists, Quakers, Assemblies of 
God, Mennonites, Salvation Army, 
and most Holiness groups. The Or- 
thodox Church of Greece and other 
bodies excommunicate those 
who submit to Masonic initiation. 


Eastern 


The second main objection of the 
Church to the system is 
directed Each 
candidate for the lodge is required 
to undergo a series of three initia- 
Master Mason. In 


Masonic 


against the oaths 


tions to become a 


each initiation rite he is asked to 
repeat a solemn oath, blindfolded 
and kneeling with his hands on an 
open Bible. The substance of the 


oaths is generally trivial: certain pass- 
words, grips, and symbols of the de- 
gree worked. 
however, are horrendous 
the candidate has 
Mason he has 
tongue cut 
body 


being The penalties, 
By the time 
Master 


have his 


become a 
agreed to 
out, his throat cut, his 
buried in the sands of the sea, 
his heart plucked out, his 
burned to ashes, and so on. 


bowels 


The Church has always viewed an 
oath as an act of religion, the calling 
God _ to truth of 
what is said or promised. Christians 
are warned not to take oaths lightly 
but in certain circumstances such as 
in a court of law they may agree to 
swear an oath. They can never swear 
to something of which thev§ are 
ignorant or something of small con- 


upon witness the 


sequence. 

Every organization, 
is entitled to a few secrets. 
would object on_ this 
Masonic lodge asked its new mem- 
hers to keep such secrets in order 
not to spoil the fun for other initiates 
or to add an aura of mystery to the 
ceremonies. Masonry goes far bevond 
this. It employs a solemn religious 
oath and it asks a candidate to swear 
to keep secret that which is unknown 
to him. 

The 


family, 
No one 


score if the 


every 


Masonic lodge has no 


more 
right to administer such an oath 
than the Mau Mau or the Mafia. 
Either the Masonic initiate means 


what he says or he does not. If he 
means what he says he is voluntarily 
submitting to mutilation, torture and 
death should he reveal a password or 
handshake. If he does not mean what 
he says (even though he gives his 
oath “without equivocation, mental 
reservation or secret evasion of mind” ) 
he is taking the name of the Lord in 
vain. 

These are the two main reasons 
why the Catholic Church, together 
with dozens of Protestant and Ortho- 
dox churches, forbids dual member- 
ship in Church and lodge. There are 
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other reasons. In many Latin nations 
Italy and South 
lodge is the rallying 
anti-Catholics 


such as France, 
America the 


point for and has 


battled the Church for many dec- 
ades. In the United States this task 
has been assumed by the quasi- 


Masonic Scottish rite, Southern Ju- 
risdiction. 

Dozens of quasi-Masonic organi- 
zations have been spawned in_ this 
country and the layman is naturally 
confused. Actually pure and ancient 
Masonry only the Blue 
Lodges which confer the basic three 
degrees. Some members of the Blue 
Lodges (about 
four) elect to advance in the 
tish and/or York The former 
32nd degree and the 
honorary 33rd degree and the latter 
to the Knights Templar degree, lim- 
ited to Christians 

Only 
Masons 


eml yraces 


Mason out of 
Scot 


one 


rites 
leads to the 


32nd degree Scottish rite 
and Knights Templars can 
enter the Shrine, the playground ot 
Other well known allied 
Masonic organizations are the Grotto 
fraternity, DeMolay 
Rainbow Girls and Job’s 
Daughters for girls, the Eastern Sta 
and The Church's 
prohibition membership — in 


Masonry 
Acacia college 
for bovs, 
for men women. 
against 
the lodge also extends to these aux- 
iliaries and youth groups 

In 1895 the Church forbade mem- 
bership under pain of mortal sin (not 
excommunication) in the Odd Fel- 
Knights of Pythias, both 
examples of poor man’s Masonry 
The third organization banned in that 
vear, the Sons of Temperance, has 


lows and 


become defunct. 

Catholics 
faith direction which 
the Church has given in the lodge 
Since 1738, scarcely 20 
vears after Masonry was founded in 
a London tavern, the Church has 
warned her sons against the entice- 
ments of the lodge. Christians owe 
allegiance to the Triune God _ re- 
vealed by the Bible and the Church— 
not to the pagan Grand Architect. 
Nor will Christians trifle with the 
name of the Lord in a lodge initia- 
tion. 


value the gift of 
welcome the 


who 


question. 
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Ethan Allen’s Double Legacy 
Continued from page 13 

gathering of men, Fanny would search 
their faces, unobserved by them, still 
looking for the stranger who had 
helped her. Many years later she 
found him, and the second meeting 
changed her life. 

In the next few years, Fanny de- 
veloped into an exceptionally beauti- 
ful girl. She had large dark blue eyes 
set off by naturally arched brows. 


ONE 


Her cheekbones were high and her 
cheeks curved fully to a small chin, 
giving her face a heart-shaped out- 
line. In addition to her lovely fea- 
tures, she had thick curly hair and an 
extremely well built, straight, slender 
figure 
was sixteen, a young man had fallen 
in love with her. 

The boy 


wealthy Boston business man, and he 


It’s no wonder that before she 


was the son of a 


and Fanny were very much in love, 


He was a frequent visitor to the 
Penniman home and the engagement 
was well approved by both his and 


her parents. They made plans to be 


married after his graduation. He 
would work for his tather in Boston 
and they would live there. Fanny 


had stars in her eyes as does every 
young girl in love. 

Yet, shortly after she was engaged, 
she felt au irresistible urge to learn 
French, and not at home, but at the 
Notre Dame Montreal 
It is quite possible that her deter- 


Academy in 


French 
Fanny knew. that 
were discriminated 


mination to learn was not 
the whole 
Catholics 
and persecuted in her state of Ver- 
mont—a “papist” could not hold office 
his faith; 
was often confiscated; they 


treated in taxation and 


story. 


against 


unless he renounced their 
property 


were unfairly 


education. She undoubtedly felt a 
strong curiosity to learn more about 
how these “black Romanists” lived. 


motives, she insisted 


Catholic 


Whatever the 
on gomg to the 
in Montreal. 

She finally talked her parents out 
of protests, but they agreed only on 
that she be baptized 
Presbyterian Church 
loud and long, but 
finally to please her mother, she gave 
in. Rev 
ister, and she told him outright that 
she didn't belief 
in baptism or any other ceremonies 
of the Christian religion. 

Fanny was far from a model stu- 
dent at the Convent. She 
irreverent of the Catholic faith, that 
the Superior and all but one of the 
Sisters felt that her mockery could 
well bad_ influence on 
the other girls, and they decided to 
send her Her Sister friend 
persuaded them to wait a while. 

As time went on, Fanny became 
even more perverse. Then one eve- 
ning Sister asked Fanny to place a 
vase of flowers on the altar as they 
decorated it for benediction in honor 
of Mary’s birthday, September 8. “Be 
sure you adore Our Sacramental 
Lord in doing so,” she added. Fanny 
laughed and walked to the altar 
haughtily. As she passed the Taber- 
nacle, she suddenly found that her 
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first in the 
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absolutely rooted to the 
floor and she couldn’t move them at 
all. She was horrified and then she 
became weak as a feeling of awe 
spread through her. She sank to her 
knees and crying, repeated over and 
over, “My God. My God.” 

This was the beginning of Fanny’s 
search for faith and as came 
closer to the truth she had unknow- 
ingly always been searching for, all 
her scoffing and arrogance and jeer- 
ing were gone and in its place came 
tranquility and peace of soul. 

When her family received the let- 
ter from Fanny with the 
her conversion to the Catholic faith, 
they were indignant, so much so that 
they rushed from Vermont to Mon- 
treal to take her out of that place 
once and for all. They mistakenly 
believed that Fanny’s conversion was 
due solely to the convent atmosphere 
and that by taking her out of the 
school and keeping her busy with 
parties and social activities, she would 
soon forget her interest in such an 
unpopular religious faith. Her com- 
ing home party was such a tremen- 
dous social event that it was written 
up in the Vermont Gazetteer. 

For six months Fanny stayed at 
Vermont while her parents and her 
former fiance tried in every way 
possible to make her forget the Cath- 
olie faith. But day by day God be- 
came dearer to Fanny, and finally 
she knew that the only life she 
wanted was one of total dedication 
to her Master. The family under- 
stood that Fanny’s will was as firm 
as her father’s had been, and _ they 
very reluctantly consented to let her 
join a religious community. 

Mrs. Penniman accompanied her 
daughter on her trip back to Mont- 
real. Fanny didn’t know which con- 
vent to join and they spent a day 
visiting several convents. The day 
was warm and her mother was weary 
and grumbly as they arrived at the 
Hotel Dieu Hospital. They entered 
the chapel and _ there, the 
High Altar, hung a magnificent oil 
painting of the Holy Family. Fanny 
stared and stared at the picture, her 
heart-shaped face sharing the glow 
from her eyes, and she exclaimed 
softly, “That’s the man who saved 
me from the river monster—the same 
the same robes. It was St. 
Joseph all the while, and it took me 
thirteen years to find him!” The 
painting today is exhibited in the 
Avant Choeur, Hotel Dieu, Montreal. 

Fanny’s search was over now. She 
applied to the Superioress, Mother 
de Celeron, for admission, who ad- 
vised her to continue studying at 
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ATTENTION! 


All Clients of St. Anthony 
ENROLL IN ST. ANTHONY’S LEGION 


svat Anthuntys Topi, 


GRAYMOOR 
GARRISON, N. Y. 





FRANCISCAN FRIARS 
OF THE ATONEMENT € 





JOHN J. SMITH 
1242 MAIN STREET 
ANYTOWN, U.S.A. 


1 Am a Catholic. In Case of Accident, Please Call a Priest 











1. Members pray especially for vocations to the priesthood, 
and recommend to the Friars any young man who might 


have a vocation 


2. Members assist deserving young men to become Franciscan 
Missionary Priests. 


BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP: 


@ Remembrance in the Solemn Mass on the Feast of St 


Anthony, June 13th, and on Christmas Day. 


@ Remembrance in the High Mass celebrated every Tuesday 
at Graymoor in honor of St. Anthony. 


e@ Remembrance in the Perpetual Novena to St. Anthony. 
MEMBERSHIP: $2.00 PER YEAR 


St. Anthony Legion Cards sent on request. 


ST. ANTHONY’S LEGION 


GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, N.Y. 











Visit Beautiful GRAYMOOR 





1959 PILGRIMAGE SEASON 
Sundays from June 7 through October 25 


DIALOGUE MASSES 11, 12, 12:45 
CONFESSIONS 11 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
Novena to St. Anthony, Sermon, Benediction - 3 p.m. 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament after 12:45 Mass till 6 p.m. 
GRAYMOOR is 5 miles north of Peekskill, N. Y. on Route 9, across Bear Moun- 
tain Bridge from West Point. Cafeteria open Sundays. Parking area on grounds 
BUSES LEAVE 
Port Authority Bus Terminal 41st & 8th Avenue, N.Y.C. 8:45 to 9:15 a.m. 
TICKETS at WINDOW 17; Buses Leave Graymoor at 4:15 p.m. 

Tel. Wisconsin 7-5550 - In New Jersey call MArket 2-7000 (Public Service) 
For further information write: 

Fr. Guardian, S.A.. Graymoor Friars, Garrison 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GArrison 4-3671 


Visitors Welcome Every Day as well as Pilgrimage Sundays 
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Statue of the Infant of Prague 
in beautiful gold-fringed red 


velvet gown. 8 inches high. 


For 3 new subscriptions 
to the LAMP 


Rate—$3.00 a year 


THE LAMP 
Peekskill, N.Y. 


The above statue may also be 
purchased separately for $4.00. 
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GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 
deserving young men for the 


Missionary Priesthood. 
Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 














Send Used Clothing: 


. Overcoats, topcoats 

. Suits, shirts, hats 

. Underwear, socks 

. Shoes, rubbers, gloves 
. Eyeglasses 


to: St. Christopher's Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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Ethan Allen’s Double Legacy 
Continued from page 23 

Dame Academy for a 
while until she was sure of her voca- 
tion. Fanny obeyed gratefully, but 
her decision remained firm, and on the 
Feast of St. Michael, September 29, 
1808, she began her novitiate in the 
Hotel Dieu of Montreal, and her new 
life of charity, care for the sick, and 
contemplation. 

People from all over the United 
States, and especially Vermont, who 
had loved her father, never visited 
Montreal without stopping to hear a 
few inspiring words from Ethan Al- 
len’s daughter, one of the first native 
Americans to become a religious, and 
by reputation, she was soon referred 
to as “The beautiful American nun”. 
She was truly a holy person. Her 
biographer writes: 

“It was a familiar sight to see this 
fervent religious in a quiet roomy 
alcove of the big hospital with a 
motley group of convalescent pa- 
tients around her, listening with rapt 
attention to her words of consolation 
and encouragement to a 
vent love of our Blessed Saviour. 
They never wearied of hearing her 
tell in her vivacious manner the great 
favors God had so freely bestowed 
upon her. Gradually hardened and 
forgetful hearts began to melt under 
her gentle influence, spreading even 
far beyond the sacred _ enclosure, 
stealing softly like a shadow, such 
as the hills cast at evening, or the 
rising golden sun on the summit of 
the mountains.” 

Fanny 


more fer- 


never complained, never 
missed a day of duty even when she 
was extremely tired or sick. She was 
always cheerful. Then, eleven years 
after her profession, she developed a 
lung disease. She died, beautiful and 
happy, on December 10, 1819, just 
thirty-five years old. 

Fanny’s influence for good was 
immediate. The doctor who attended 
her in her last illness went to Europe 
eighteen months later and entered a 


Carthusian monastery. Her former 


fiance gave all his money to the 
poor and devoted his life to the 
Church. 


The most singular conversion was 
that of the Rev. Daniel Barber, the 
Presbyterian minister who had_ bap- 
tised Fanny before she left the first 
time for Montreal. The Vermont 
Gazetteer said “The exalted virtues 
and self sacrifices of this unwilling 
neophite, Frances Allen, led him to 
study carefully the religion that in- 
fluenced her.” He and his wife were 
received into the Church in 1818, a 
year before Fanny’s death. 

Shortly after, his clerygman son, 
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Horace Virgil Barber and his wife 
were converted, and after a great 
deal of deep thought, 
they decided to serve God in the 
religious life. He became a_ Jesuit, 
and his wife entered the Visitation 
order. A few years later their five 
children also entered the religious 
life, one daughter becoming a Visi- 
tation nun, three joining the Ursuline 
order, and Samuel entering the Jes- 
uits. 

Father Virgil Barber, S.J. built the 
first Catholic Church in New Hamp- 
shire at Claremont in 1823, and near- 
ly the whole of his former congre- 
gation followed his example and en- 
tered the Church. And this was the 
beginning of the end of old _preju- 
dices in New England. 

That was the first harvest which 
grew from the honest search and 
strong love of the girl from the green 
mountains who became the “beauti- 
ful American nun.” As Americans, we 
thank Ethan Allen for his share in 
buying our freedom-gift. As Catholic 
Americans, we thank him once more 
for his daughter Fanny. t 


study and 


Welcome to Emmanuel House 
Continued from page 15 

touch of brush or comb—but they are 
here kneeling before the statue of 
Our Blessed Lady: little ones with 
tiny hands clasped in prayerful atti- 
tude; older boys and girls kneeling 
reverently, as all answer aloud the 
Rosary as it is broadcast every eve- 
ning from the episcopal residence of 
their beloved Cardinal. And here and 
there among this singular group will 
be seen the brown, black, and white 
of the Franciscan Sisters of the Atone- 
ment. “AVES” at EVENTIDE—her 
children weave a crown of roses to 
offer to their beloved Lady of the 
Rosary. “Where two or three are 
gathered together in My Name...” 

At Emmanuel House the day’s 
work begins at 8:30 in the morning 
when the Sisters welcome the little 
children of their Nursery School and 
Kindergarten, and ends when_ the 
last good night is said at 9:00 P.M. 
as happy club members disperse for 
home. 

This work with pre-school children 
of nursery and kindergarten age is 
but one feature of the day at the 
Settlement House. The program, 
thoughtfully planned, takes congni- 
zance of child nature and all that 
appeals to children. There are classes 
(all taught and supervised by the 
Sisters) for school age boys and girls 
of the intermediate and upper-grade 
levels, in leather work, art, ceramics, 
square dancing, dramatics, glee 


Continued on page 26 
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TEEN TOPECS 


Hi, Guys anp Gats! 
Now that the excite- 
ment of vacation days 
is beginning to wane, 
most of us are finding 
a bit more time on our 
hands. The days seem 





longer somehow and 
many of our friends 
are off to the moun- 











tains or the shore for 
one last summer fling. Much to our 
surprise, we're looking forward to the 
activities of the school year ahead. 

Fortunately, we don’t have to sit 
around and twiddle our thumbs. 
There are plenty of friends who 
haven't deserted us for dusty camp 
or distant relatives. These are our 
friends on the bookshelves. In 
you haven’t been on speaking terms 
with them lately, here are a few 


case 


summer acquaintances you might 
like: 
SHEPHERD'S TARTAN, Sister 


Mary Dorey O.P., Sheed & Ward, 
840 Broadway, 1953, $2.50. What 
causes a normal apparently sensible 
young girl to desire convent life? What 
is it really like behind those mysteri- 
ous convent doors? Sister Mary Jean 
not only tells you what it is like 
behind the convent door, she ex- 
tends the hand of welcome and _ in- 
vites you to take a peek for your- 
self. 

Not since Everybody Calls Me 
Father by Father X has there been 
a Catholic book in which such sprite- 
ly humor has played so consistent a 
role. In Shepherd’s Tartan the reader 
is introduced to a keen wit that 
sparkles from start to finish. The 
chapter “We Will See God in Patri- 
cia” is the frank recounting of the 
many, amusing fumbles of the new 
novice, Sister Mary Jean’s harrowing 
experiences with the domestic arts 
in the convent kitchen. From the de- 
scription of the manner in which the 
convent coffee was to be made— 
three tea kettles full of water, dry 
coffee, an egg, some cold water, and 
a wooden spoon—to the tussle with 
the cook stove that “could be coaxed 
into enough heat to burn the toast 
but not quite enough to cook the 
coffee,” we readers share a novice’s 
experiences. 

Says Sister Mary Jean: “Looking 
back over the years, I have since 
concluded that the item in the Con- 
stitution about no sisters being ap- 
pointed to the Mother-house except 
those who are noted for their virtue 
pertained in large measure to their 
endurance of apprentice coffee.” 


When the grape juice explodes in 
the basement, freckling all the small 
white beans, we shatter the silence 
of the convent when we gasp aloud 
with Patricia, another novice, and 
share her penance of ten De Pro- 
fundises. 

Because we all love to read the 
funny anecdotes of children strug- 
gling with the words in the cate- 
chism, we may be partial to Sister 
Mary Jean’s chapter “Poor Bandaged 
Children of Eve”. Sister is a teacher 
and it is here that she relates the 
highlights of her classroom’s inno- 
cent questions about Forty Hours 
Commotion and about the mysterious 
Dolores Whitney, the Dolores Whit- 
ney who regularly crops up in “Hail 
Mary fulla grace Dolores Whitney.” 

For an unforgettable introduction 
to solid chuckles and deep-down in- 
spiration, Shepherd’s Tartan can’t be 
beat. Meeting Sister Jean is a special 
occasion in itself! 

WING HARBOR, by Lucile Mce- 
Donald and Zola H. Ross, Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 19 E. 47 St., N.Y. 
17, N.Y., 1957, $2.75. This love story 
set in the background of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Extension Ser- 
vice will be of particular interest to 
all rural readers. 

When Bruce Carter jilted young 
Jane Holden, she was eager to es- 
cape the memory of her humiliation. 
She wanted to get away and bury 
herself in her work. The job as 
county home demonstration agent for 
Ocean County offered a challenge. 
But no sooner had she taken her 
place in the Extension Service than 
she discovered that challenges often 
spell trouble. 

She was young and this was her 
first job. Her predecessor had been 
a mature, efficient woman. It was 
only natural that many in the county 
would resent her presumptuousness 
and distrust her ability. These were 
older women whom she was to in- 
struct, women mature enough to be 
her mother. In the 4-H clubs Jane 
found dissension and _ procrastination. 
The girls had been without any con- 
crete direction until they had lost 
interest in Head, Heart, Hand, and 
Health. Only Mrs. Ackerman at- 
tempted to control the activities of 
the girls—and she was worse than 
no leader at all! She had been dic- 
tating the projects of the clubs for 
so long that she would brook no 
interference from an outsider! 

Jane soon learned that there was 
no end to the countless demands 
upon her for information. She was 


expected to be an expert on all 
phases of sewing, fitting, fancy cake 
decorations, Jerseys and Guernseys, 
poultry, dieting, camp building, jew- 
elry cutting, and a million other top- 
ics. How could she ever learn so 
much? 

Kenneth Wheaton, the handsome 
young high school teacher, was still 
another problem. Gossipy Mrs. Ack- 
erman lost no time in informing Jane 
that Kenneth was tired of girls chas- 
ing him and besides, he was en- 
gaged to a girl in Oregon. Yet Ken- 
neth was continually asking her for 
How could such a fine and 
interesting fellow be so egotistically 
fickle? Still... you had to admit 
Kenneth was plenty attractive! 

As Jane’s story unfolds, the reader 
grasps an intimate glimpse into this 
different and worthwhile career for 
girls. 

THE GREAT CROSS, by Thomas 
Holland, Sheed & Ward, 840 Broad- 
way, N.Y., N.Y., 1958, $3.25. (ages 
8-14) Father Holland has written a 
delightful fiction adventure which is 
strongly reminiscent of Robert Louis 
Stenvenson. Raymond, a twelve-vear 
old English boy, recovers a_beauti- 
ful golden Cross from the harbor and 
then sets out with Captain Cutlass 
on the good ship Umba to right a 
terrible wrong which his uncle com- 
mitted many years ago. En route his 
Spanish Abuela (grandmother) and 
his twelve-vear-old cousin, Dolores, 
join them. Working as a cabin boy 
and studying his manual on seaman- 
ship, Raymond soon becomes an ex- 
pert sailor. It is by his courage that 
the ship is saved from mutiny on 
the high seas. 

Headed straight into the harbor 
controlled by his cruel uncle “Sar- 
pint”, leader of the Snakemen, Ray- 
mond undergoes danger after danger 
in trying to return the Great Cross 
to the church from which it was pil- 
laged. But guided by the wisdom of 
Abuela and Cutlass, Raymond devel- 
ops manly courage. Deeply Catholic 
and highly adventurous, The Great 
Cross will hold many a young reader 
spellbound. 

For those who have inquired about 
my book of counsel and guidance for 
teens, it is called Dear Lynn, I Have 
A Problem. It is based upon the 
many, many letters received from 
teens and contains 99 chapters on 
teen problems. It may be ordered 
from Book Dept., Franciscan Print- 
ery, Pulaski, Wisconsin. 

’Til next month then, teens, good 
reading and God’s best to you and 
yours! 


dates. 


—LYNN ALEXANDER 
4343 Holmes Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Friars have no men or 
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renewals of the Lamp Maga- 
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EIGHTH GRADE BOYS 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Do you have 
a vocation 
to serve God 
as a priest 
or brother? 





Let the Graymoor Friars give you 
the chance to fulfill your holy 
ambition. 

Students for the priesthood ar- 
range now to enroll in Septem- 
ber. 

Lack of funds no obstacle. Some- 
how, God will provide. 

Fill out and send to: 
Vocation Director 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 

Please send me your literature in 
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Welcome to Emmanuel House 
Continued from page 24 

clubs, cooking, sewing, basket ball, 
action games, etc., with release-time 
and after-school classes in Religion. 
There is a Lending Library with a 
fair assortment of books of interest 
to boys and girls of different age 
levels and individual hobbies; rooms 
for social table-games; rooms where 
children may sit quietly and do their 
home work—rooms that are warm 
and comfortable and brightly lighted. 

Since the average daily attendance 
approximates 200 children, these 
clubs had, of necessity, to be sched- 
uled for boys on Monday’s and 
Wednesday's, and for girls on Tues- 
day’s and Thursday’s. Friday is left 
open for after-school classes in Reli- 
gion, senior clubs, basket-ball practice, 
and for movies, which are carefully 
selected by the Sisters. 

And the happy school year ends 
with the (if we may call it such) 
“formal” graduation at St. Rita’s 
School Hall, when, in cap and gown, 
the Kindergarten little ones receive 
the “degree” which makes them eli- 
gible for the big First Grade of the 
Parochial School. Catechism classes 
and clubs close a happy and success- 
ful year with parties. Then come the 
outdoor recreation and __ beneficial 
activities of vacation school or sum- 
mer camp. 

In all plans the Sisters now have 
the willing and eager cooperation of 
both parents and children—a_ silent 
tribute of respect, love and apprecia- 
tion for the work that is being done 
for their little ones. 

A unique contribution to commu- 
nity welfare in the Emmanuel House 
program is the Golden-Age Club. 
The have their own club 
room where they may enjoy a social 
hour of chat and reminiscences of 
early days in dear old Boston, or 
have a movie or some _ interesting 
project, always ending a happy af- 
ternoon with a friendly cup of tea 
and other refreshments. 

Another feature of Atonement 
work at Emmanuel House is the wel- 
fare work done by our Sisters who 
work in the Branch Office of the 
Family Welfare Division of the 
Catholic Charitable Bureau of the 
Archdiocese of Boston which the 
Bureau opened on the first floor of 
the Settlement House. To them come 
adults from all walks of life and all 
levels of society, worried and _per- 
plexed by the many and conflicting 
problems that may arise in the com- 
plex family life of this twentieth 
century. Clients are referred to the 
Sisters from priests and religious, by 
hospitals and clinics, by courts and 


members 
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probation officers, by public and pri. 
vate agencies, by schools, by former 
clients—or they come of their own 
volition because they believe the 
Sisters will help them. Many of these 
souls need not only material assist. 
ance but guidance and counselling, 
and referrals by the Sisters to the 
various parish priests have resulted 
in the validation of marriages, the 
return of many to the Sacraments 
the baptism of children. 

Without its many friends and 
benefactors, especially the members 
of the Graymoor Emmanuel Guild 
Emmanuel Settlement House could 
not have made the outstanding con- 
tribution which the past six years 
have added to the history of com- 
munity welfare in the city of Boston, 

The Graymoor Emmanuel Guild, 
whose busy mothers 
and business women, are doing a 
splendid work in the field of the lay 
apostolate. They generously give of 
time and effort in their cooperation 
with the various projects of the Sis- 
ters. The Guild, and the Sisters, too, 
make an appeal for new members; 
in-city and _ out-of-city as  well- 
those who may be active, participat- 
ing members and those who do their 
bit by their prayerful interest in 
promoting this work of God where it 
is sorely needed. 

The Sisters wish, too, to take this 
opportunity to thank all who have, 
from time to time, sent in donations 
of food, clothing, shoes, toys, ete., 
for countless requests are continually 
received for material assistance otf 
this kind, and a Sister 
refuses no one, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. 


members are 


Graymoor 


In your good prayers, please 
remember Emmanuel House, God’s 
Haven for the young, the middle- 


aged, and the old in Boston’s famous 
South End. ' 





Don’t Give Away the Moon 
Continued from page 19 

him. No Dad said: “Go ahead. 
There’s Santa Claus. Tell him what 
you want for Christmas.” 

He was about four feet, ten inches 
tall; his hair was uncombed and his 
face had a circle around it. His 
sleeves were too short and his pants 
legs were uneven. If there had ever 
been a shine on his shoes, it must be 
nearly a year old. I’m sure he’d worn 
the shoes since last Christmas. 

He stood there before me. Chin 
out, like a prize fighter. He was as 
out of place as a sparrow in a pheas- 
ant’s litter. This was Greyson’s De- 


Continued on page 28 
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SPO RTS by JOE CAHILL 


WHILE SOME spectator sports, notably 
baseball, are having their problems 
with dwindling attendance, the indi- 
vidual participation sports are in the 
midst of a tremendous increase in 
popularity. 

Golf, bowling, tennis and water 
skiing are four of the fastest growing 
sports, with golf showing the greatest 
rise. 

President Eisenhower's fondness for 
the game has been of great promo- 
tional value in the continued growth 
of golf. 

Another factor in golf’s gaining 
popularity is the increased television 
coverage of national 
such as Billy Casper’s dramatic vic- 
tory in the U.S, Open last month. 
Filmed matches between top golf 
starts are also adding to the golfing 
fervor. 

While sporting goods manufactur- 
ers beam, the average golfer 
quite so happy. The increased play 
means adding to the already cramped 
conditions on today’s golf courses. 

In the United States there is one 
golf course for every 30,461 Ameri- 
By the end of this year there 
will be some 6,345 courses, with an- 
other 900 in the planning stage. But 
the golfer is finding it increasingly 
difficult to find a place to play. 

Private courses constitute 52 per 
cent of the U.S. golfing facilities, yet 
serve only 32 per cent of the golfers. 
Thus public and smaller privately 
owned courses are confronted with 
the greatest number of golfers. 

The problem is becoming acute, 
and many large cities have suffered 
because of growing commercial inter- 
ests and civic needs. But other cities 
have met the golfing problem by set- 
ting aside new areas for courses and 
improving and enlarging their public 
courses. 


tournaments, 


isn’t 


cans 


SUMMERTIME PRO FOOTBALL 


Good news for the fireside football 
fan is in the offing, according to an 
Associated Press report. 

Perhaps the fastest growing spec- 
tator sport in the United States, pro 
football will come to the nation’s tele- 
vision screens five weekends earlier 
this year if current plans between the 
National Football League and _ the 
American Broadcasting Company work 
out. 

The two snags in the way are those 
encountered whenever any new TV 
series is in the planning stage—there 
must be enough stations willing to 
carry the program and enough spon- 
sors’ cash to cover the cost. 


Plans call for a five-week, Saturday 
night series, beginning the week after 
the annual All-Star game between the 
NFL champion Baltimore Colts and 
the College All-Stars. This game is 
August 14, at Soldiers Field, Chicago. 

The new series would begin the 
following Saturday evening, with the 
Chicago Cardinals playing the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers, in Austin, Texas. 

Following weekends would fea- 
ture the Detroit Lions against the 
New York Giants, at Detroit; Chicago 
Bears meeting the Washington Red- 
skins, at Jacksonville, Florida; Green 
Bay Packers versus the Redskins, at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and 
the Bears-Cleveland Browns at Cleve- 
land. 

If the above series can be brought 
to the nation’s screens, it would pro- 
vide the perfect aperitif for the foot- 
ball season ahead, both professional 
and collegiate. 


BASEBALL’S IRON MEN 

While getting to the major leagues 
is every ball player’s dream, it is 
equally as important to remain in the 
big show long enough to gain the re- 
wards offered. 

Although the career expectancy of 
today’s players is not as long as it was 
for players of earlier years, there is 
still an increasing number of diamond 
stars who remain in the majors long 


enough to make the 10-year-plus 
club. 
Some 77 players, including 23 


pitchers, are included in the list of 





Crowd watches as Bill Casper putts 


10-year men currently playing in the 
major leagues. 

Enos Slaughter, 43-year-old New 
York Yankee outfielder, is the oldest 
active major leaguer and is tied with 
two others in number of seasons in 
the majors. Slaughter is now in his 
19th year in the majors and that does 
not include three years spent in the 
Air Force. His lifetime average be- 
ginning the ’59 season was .302 

Mickey Vernon, 41, Cleveland first 
baseman, is also in his 19th season. 
the American League 
batting championship twice, in 1946 
with .353 and in 1953 with .337. 

Early Wynn, 39, Chicago White 
Sox, is the third member of the 19- 
season club. Wynn, a four-time 20- 
game winner for Cleveland, has led 


Vernon won 


the American League in strikeouts 
the past two years. 
Other active major leaguers with 


actual playing vears, including the 

1959 season, are: 

18 yvears—Murray Dickson, Stan 
Musial, Ted Williams. 

17 yvears—Andy Pafko. 

16 years—Granny Hamner, Jim 

Hegan. 

5 years—Eddie Miksis, Dave Phil- 
ley, Del Rice, Warren Spahn, 
Eddie Yost. 

14 years—Yogi Berra, Del Ennis, 
Carl Furillo, Johnny Groth, Gil 
Hodges, Whitey Lockman, 
Sherm Lollar, Hank Sauer, 
Bobby Thomson, Gene Wood- 
ling. 

13 years—Larry Doby, Nellie Fox, 
Billy Goodman, Jim Hearn, 
Willie Jones, Ted Kluszewski, 
Bill Pierce, Duke Snider, Gerry 
Staley, Chuck Stobbs, Earl Tor- 
geson, Vic Wertz. 


i) 


MINOR LEAGUES WANT CHANGES 

The recent formation of the new 
Independent Baseball Clubs Associa- 
tion, headed by Clyde T. Perkins, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Portland 
club, has brought the Minors versus 
Majors (Leagues) feud back into the 
headlines. 

Basically, the grievance aired by 
the smaller leagues evolves around 
the Saturday and Sunday major league 
games which are being televised into 
minor loop territory, and the huge 
bonuses being paid untried young- 
sters. 

The first listed “evil” does, in the 
opinion of the minors, keep the local 
fans at home to watch the big league 
stars, instead of coming out to the 
local ball park to cheer and provide 
the badly needed revenue. 

Bonuses paid by the major league 
teams in the past few years have 


Continued on page 28 
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Sports 

Continued from page 27 

made it impossible for the minor 
league clubs to sign promising talent, 
which would, in turn, act as a draw- 
ing card at the turnstiles. 

One solution, advocated by the 
new Association, calls for the minors 
to receive a portion of the money re- 
ceived for televising games into their 
territories. Another answer suggested 
is a basic bonus ruling that would 
enable the their 


minors to procure 











@ RINGS and TRINKETS 


If you no 
them. 


longer have use for 
.. help a poor Mission by 
sending them on to the Graymoor 
Friars. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











WANTED 


Teen-aged 
BOYS and GIRLS 
Help parents pay your school 


expenses. Sell Subscriptions to 
the monthly Catholic magazine 


The Lamp 


Published by the Graymoor Friars 
Home of the Ave Maria Hour 
Very profitable arrangement 
For information write: 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N.Y. 











YOUR LAST WILL 
AND TESTAMENT 


Give back to God a share of the 
material goods which He helped 
you to acquire in your lifetime. 


REMEMBER 
the Graymoor Friars 
in your will 
I give, devise and bequeath to 


the Friars of the Atonement, Inc., 
the sum of 














share of the up and coming diamond 
Stars. 


“DOCTOR” LOU LITTLE 


Lou Little, former Columbia foot- 
ball coach, realized a lifetime dream 
last month when the title “Doctor” 
was conferred upon him by Spring- 
field (Mass.) College. 

Little, who returned after 27 years 
of coaching, received an _ honorary 
degree for his untiring devotion to 
the game of football, his ideals as a 
coach “Doctor of ‘Hu- 
manics.” ” t 


and as a 


Don’t Give Away the Moon 
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partment Store. It was plush and the 


aisles were warm and rich. But I 
recognized him. He was me...me 
when ! was ten. 

He kept staring at me. I stared 
back. After a moment I knew him. 


He was for real. And he thought I 
was for real, too. 

The other kids played. Played like 
they believed. But this one knew. 
He knew I was the real thing. He 
looked at me. After a moment I 
wanted him to believe... believe 
there was a Santa Claus some place. 
This was the first kid I wanted to 
convince. 

I was embarrassed. This kid did 
it. I scratched my head. I parried for 
time. What do you say to a kid who 
actually believes? 

“Hello, young fellow.” I roared. 
“Ho, Ho Ho! and what do you want 
for Christmas?” 

Without moving his eyes, without 
even blinking them, he said: 

“The same thing I asked for last 
year.” He didn’t smile. “I hope you'll 
bring it to me this year.” 

I was afraid. Afraid someone would 
complain. I wanted to hold him here, 
but why should I keep this kid 
longer than the others? I was afraid 
someone might report me for play- 
ing favorites. I didn’t want that to 
happen. I might even lose my twelve 
bucks. 

So I said: “I’m sure we'll do better 
this year. Did you want a wagon?” 

Still he kept staring at me, with 
his head tilted back. I wished he 
would cry. Or that his chin would 
tremble, or something. His eyes were 
dry as the desert. Just big and brown 
and full of faith. 

“I asked you for a harmonica,” was 
all he said. 

A Harmonica! 

“But... but aren’t you kind of... 
or weren't you rather young last year 
to play a harmonica?” 

“Maybe.” 

Why didn’t he move on down the 
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line? Other kids and their furred 
mothers were giving us the up-and. 
down look. 

“I’m sure you'll get one this year; 
I said. “I'll put your harmonica right 
on top of my sack.” 

I winked at him and pushed him 
along. He refused to go. He didn't 
budge. When I touched him I felt 
how skinny he was. 


Still unblinking, he said; “You 
promised me the same thing last 
year.” 

“Here,” I said. “You must move 


along. I’ve got some other kiddies to 
see. Here’s your lollipop. Goodbye.” 

I patted him on the shoulder and 
felt how skinny he was there, too. | 
wished I could do something for him 
but how? 

“All right.” he said. “All right. I'l] 
go. But you'd better bring it this 
year.” 

That kid spoiled my whole after- 
noon. I was pretty sore at everyone, 
the whole human race. When I took 
the pillow under my belt, | 
thought again that wants 
to be fooled. 

What’s the matter? What's wrong 
with a skinny Santa Claus as long as 
his heart’s in the right place. 

No. To please the “Two Gun 
Tonys” and the “Mamma’s little 
darlings” who wet your knees you've 
got to have a belly and a beard and 
white hair and sit there and smother. 

Kids. God bless them. Everyone. 
When Patricia and I have kids, we'll 
tell them about Christmas... the 
real Christmas. We'll celebrate a 
birthday party and we'll tell them 
Who's birthday party it really is. 

The the afternoon I 
emptied waste baskets in the office 
I changed typewriter and 
went out for coffee. Everywhere I 
looked I a pair of big brown 
eyes. They were dry and unblinking. 

Every kid I saw had patched cloth- 
ing and a_ watermark around his 
face right in front of his ears. 

When closing time came my con- 
science still hurt. I wished I hadn't 
promised that kid a harmonica. I 
wished I could find a way to give it 
to him as long as I had promised 
him. On the other hand I hoped Id 
never see him again because I 
wanted that twelve dollars for Patri- 
cia’s ring. 

I rushed to punch my card in the 
time clock. I joked and laughed with 
the other guys. I was just about to 
duck my head and go out into the 
wind to get into my nice warm car 
.. when I saw him. As though I 
could possibly convince myself I'd 
never see him again... ridiculous. 

Continued on page 30 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


’ 


not 
weather 


KEEPING CooL is 
as one hot 
philosopher once re- 
iF marked, a_ state of 

mind—but rather a fact 

largely dependent on 
f the you dress. 

What you are wearing 
make either 
comfortable or “An- 
noyed with the heat.” 
Tight binding sleeves and a pencil 
reserved, 
other 





way 


f can you 


1 ae 


slim silhouette should be 
as far as I’m 
weather. 

One of the most comfortable styles 
is a cotton blouse, very short sleeves, 
and a full skirt. However, 
there is something about this 
bination that can be very, very an- 
flying blouse-tail — that 
tucked in. But so easily 
can this be remedied! 

In a dime store, or a novelty shop, 
you can pick up (pay for it, natch) 
a special belting to sew inside of 
your skirt waistband. It’s a bit over 
an inch wide and has three rows of 
rubber threading in sort of a chain- 
stitch arrangement. This belting is 
designed to keep that fluttering 
shirt-tail where it belongs—inside 
your skirt. 

Whether you've bought your skirt 
or intend to make one, this belting 
can be easily sewn inside, to the 
bottom edge of the waistband. Either 
hand stitch or pin in place, on the 


concerned, for 


cotton 
com- 


noving—a 


won't stay 


inside, and machine stitch up close 
under the waistband on the right 
side. Pre-shrink first by soaking in 
warm water a few  minutes—no 


puckering up when you wash your 
skirt. 

Now, this month, when we cele- 
brate the Feast of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, is a good 
time to bring to mind again that Our 
Lady of the Immaculate Conception 
is the Catholic patron saint of the 
United States. 

These summer months are a won- 
derful outdoor entertain- 
ing and eating. Food, though, should 
be kept simple so we cooks can have 
a good time too and enjoy the visit- 
ing company. 

We have a favorite menu, involv- 
ing a minimum of work in prepara- 
tion. Everyone always seems to relish 
every morsel. The proportions are 
figured for fourteen people, includ- 
ing children of assorted ages with 
assorted appetites, though everyone 
always seems to be ravenously hun- 
gry at an outdoor supper. 


time for 


For pre-meal nibbling I figure on: 
1 medium sized bag of potato chips 
(about 35¢ size) 

1 medium bag of pretzels 

1 pound can of assorted salted nuts 

% watermelon cut up into bite sized 

pieces (serve with toothpicks) 

If there are several children pres- 
ent it might be a good idea to give 
them their own portion of the tidbits. 
This will cut the heavy 
snack traffic over, around, and some- 
times, on the relaxing adult 
Besides, this little trick will 
pre-supper overstuffing. 


down on 


toes. 


prevent 


The rest of the menu: 
6 pounds of hamburger (32 patties) 
4 packs of hamburger rolls 

(8 each pack) 

2 sliced onions (for the hamburgers) 
1 casserole of baked beans 
l bowl of macaroni salad 

1 green tossed salad 

1% dozen ears of corn 

4 tomatoes cut into wedges 

1 jar of olives 

1 jar of pickles 

2 pots of coffee (8-cup pots) 

1 quart of ice cream 
(What? for 14 people? Tell you later.) 

Here’s my baked bean recipe: 
Pick over, wash and soak overnight 
(or for about five hours) one pack 
of dry navy or kidney beans. Cook 
until just about 25 to 30 
minutes. Put into buttered casserole, 
adding % cup maple syrup (or any 
other handy syrup), “4 cup catsup, 
1 teaspoon mustard, 1 teaspoon salt, 
a sprinkle of pepper, and 
boiling water to cover (I like to use 
the the beans were pre- 
cooked in). Mix. Top with several 
slices of salt pork. Cover casserole, 
bake in slow, 325°, oven about four 
hours, stirring occasionally. Add 
water as needed. There should be 
just about enough liquid to cover the 
bottom when the beans are finished 
baking. Remove cover, if necessary, 
to absorb water and to brown across 
the top. 

Now—a good bean shortcut, if 
time or temperature are discourag- 
ing to long bean baking. Open three 
one-pound cans of beans. If you use 
kidney beans drain a bit of the liquid 
off, as they’re too juicy, as the chil- 
dren would say. Put into lightly 
buttered casserole. Add one teaspoon 
of Worcestershire sauce, about three 
tablespoons of catsup, three table- 
spoons of maple syrup (or regular 
syrup), and just a sprinkling of pep- 
per. Mix. Top with three strips of 
bacon cut into three inch pieces. 
Tuck into the oven for about forty- 
five minutes, uncovered, turning the 


tender, 


enough 


water 


bacon once to brown and cook thor- 
oughly. You can fool a lot of people 
with this one. And it’s quick and 
easy. 

The macaroni salad is a real fast 
concoction. One package of elbow 
macaroni cooked, in the usual salted 
water, and well rinsed. After drain- 
ing, while it’s still warm, add three 
heaping tablespoons of mayonnaise 
(we're a mayonnaise family), and mix. 
The addition of green peppel 
cut up, two heaping tablespoons of 
India relish (make it more if you 
like but taste first), a good touch of 
celery salt, and salt and pepper to 
taste—and that’s it. Mix well. Make 
this the day before or in the morning 


one 


and refrigerate. 
For the tossed salad I use one 
large head of lettuce broken up 


Then add a little parsley, two stalks 
of celery including some of the 
leaves, and one small can of pimento 
all cut up. Add your favorite French 
dressing just serving. Mak: 
sure the green ingredients are well 
drained. An idea. After you do the 
cutting and breaking up, before the 
company arrives, roll lightly in a dish 
towel and store in the refrigerator 
The moisture in the greens (from the 
washing) will dampen the towel and 
keep the whole business crisp. Add 
the pimento with the dressing at 
serving time. 


before 


The ice cream stretching trick is 
simple and eliminates dishes. Dish 
eliminating is right up my alley. Buy 
a package of colorful paper souffle 


cups in the five-and-ten cent store. 
Of course, they’re not ten cents 
they're fifteen, and come fourteen 


cups to a package. (All right, so we 
haven't a fifteen cent store, but don’t 
five and ten make fifteen. Hm-m-m.) 
Let’s go back to the ice cream. Fill 
the cups and sprinkle something like 
toasted cocoanut (this is our favor- 
ite) or chopped nuts across the tops. 
Then park the cups in your freezer 
or the freezing compartment of your 
refrigerator—and your dessert is all 
ready to serve. Ah-h-h no dishes. 
If you want to be real fancy you can 
serve a cookie or two but—warning— 
at this point no one has much room 
left for a lot of dessert. So make 
them small ones. 

O.K. now—have fun. Bet your bet- 
ter half could easily be talked into 
charcoal cooking the hamburgers 
outdoors. Maybe you'd better shape 
thirty-four patties out of the six 
pounds of meat. At every outdoor 
cooking session there’s bound to be 
an expert who knows a better way to 
cook hamburgers—so figure on two 
going into the fire. 

—MADELYN DELORIER 
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LETTERS to the Editor 


Cuba 
Dear Editor: I have been a subscriber 
of Tue Lamp for a few years and en- 


joyed its measured, sensible, uplifting 
tone. It’s though, 


to see (in May editorial) with what judi- 


enough to sour me, 
cial aplomb you quote the Columnist of 
Our Sunday 
Fidel Castro 

The Catholic Church is a mighty insti- 
tution, a world-wide one. One wonders 
why you didn’t count on the opinion of 


Visitor as having soured on 


Father Sardinas, actively on duty with 
the Fidel Castro forces, and who went 
to the U.S. with Fidel. Or with Father 


Teste of the famed Havana Boys’ Town. 
Or with Perez 
Bishop of Santiago de Cuba. 


Monsignor Serrantes, 


Pardon my lack of respect for the 
views expressed. I am a Catholic and 
love the Lord’s work anywhere, and 


when you tell me that Fidel Castro is as 
much a Dictator as Batista 
me! B. A. 
Camaguey, Cuba 
(Ed. We admire Castro's attempt to 
overthrow oppression and hope that the 
Government will be able to 
antee free dom to eve ryone. ) 


then excuse 
Romero 


new guar- 


Switzerland 
Dear Editor: When I returned from the 


hospital I found the May issue of Tui 
Lamp. I was thrilled to read your ac- 
count about the Swiss Shrine at Einsic- 


celn. It is the home of my grandmother 


and as I read the article I felt I was 

back in the beautiful village once again. 
Mary G. Spies 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Africa 

Dear Editor: I was delighted with the 

last Lame magazine—all about Ireland, 

which I loved reading about 


I'm sending you a few pictures of 
Durban, which is a seaport in Natal. It's 
winter now. The days are sunshiny and 
warm but oh the nights are freezing and 
as private houses have no steam or oil 
heating, it sure can be cold. 

The flowers all over the Transvaal 
ire simply lovely and everybody grows 
them. Even in the wintertime there are 
winter flowers. 

I am being mindful of all the Francis- 
can Friars and am looking forward to 
my next Lamp issue. 

Very sincerely 
Katherine Armstrong 


Johannesburg, South Africa 


Converts 

Dear Editor: This is to let you know 
how much we appreciate your wonder- 
ful magazine, The Catholic Lamp. 


My husband was studying for the 
ministry four years ago, but was dis- 
satisfied with what he was learning. 


Unknown to me he decided to study the 
Catholic Faith and 
magazine for “study purposes.” 

After considerable research into the 
Faith, my husband became thoroughly 
convinced of the true Church, long be- 
fore I was, Mrs. R.K.P. 

Oregon 


subscribed to your 
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Don’t Give Away the Moon 
Continued from page 28 

He was just inside the door where 
the employees come out. The watch- 
man let him stay there, I guess, be- 
warm. It was_ bitterly 
cold that before Christmas. I 
pulled my hat down and _ stepped 
How could he know me? Oh, 
I hoped he 


cause it was 


day 


outside 


wouldn't recognize me 


without my belly and beard and 
white hair! 

Before I even felt it, I knew he 
was tugging at my sleeve. Hadn’t he 
been tugging at my heart all after- 
noon? 

“Hi,” he said and he smiled 

“Hi,” I said and “How are vou?” 


I walked on, briskly 


to recognize 


I wasn’t going 
I kept saying to 
But he stopped me again at 
The light 


him. 
myself 


the corner changed from 


green to red. We had to. wait 
Thanks be to my guardian angel for 
in that 20 seconds that we waited, 
my whole life changed. 

“It's right over there,” he said. 


“Across the street.” 

What was he talking about, I won- 
dered? This 
for me 

I pretended I didn’t hear him 

He staved at mv heels. “In the 
“There, in the 


was getting too much 


pawn shop,” he said. 
window.” 

Out of the 
could smile. 

The light changed to green and 
with the rest of the crowd, I walked 
across the street. I tried to lose him 

But he caught up with me. This 
time he took hold of my sleeve and 
pulled hard. I turned and looked at 
him. 

‘What do you want, little boy?” I 
asked. “Did there in 
Greyson’s Department Store. I’m sure 
I don’t know you.” 

No tears. Just big unblinking eyes. 
Staring at me 

“I know you,” he said. “I watched 
you all afternoon. You changed your 
Santa Claus slacks and a 
shirt and emptied waste baskets and 
kidded the girls. But I know who 
you are.” 

Yes, he knew me. 
thought he did. 


corner of my eve I 
see him 


you stop me 


suit into 


Better than he 


“All right kid,” I sighed. I was 
defeated. “Go home. Don’t bother 
me. Scram.” 

Still staring at me. “But you 


promised ... 
“If you don’t go away, I'll have to 
call a cop. I don’t know you.” 
“It’s in the window. Look. Right 
there.” This guy doesn’t give up. 
Yes, There it is. In Sam Levin's 
Pawn Shop. He practically carried 


me over to the window. How come 


ONE 


we were standing right in front of 
this Pawn Shop? Magic, I guess, pure 
magic for I pass this way every night 
after work and never saw this place 
before. 

“Look!” He said and his voice quiy- 
ered with 
harmonica 


excitement. “See? The 
The one I want. It’s been 
lying there a whole year waiting for 
me.” 

“If you want a harmonica so bad- 
ly,” I said. “Why don’t you go to the 
dime store and buy one?” 

He looked at me. This 
blinked his eves. Once. 

“Because they don’t play 
sic. They're just toys.” 

“Well,” L said. I hesitated. I stood 
first on one foot and then the other 


time he 


real mu- 


I swallowed hard. Finally, I said 
“Look, boy, vou know I’m not Santa 
Claus. You know there’s no such 


thing as Santa Claus.” 

“I know,” he said. Now his lips 
began to tremble. “But vou can buy 
it.” 

“Wha-a-at?” I exclaimed. “Why 
can't you buy it. Why don’t you ask 
your Dad to buy it?” 

He lowered his head. He 
one foot with the other. 

“Haven't got any Dad,” he said in 
l low voice. 

So we went inside. All right, so I 
bought him the harmonica. Do you 
what it cost? You 
It cost twelve dollars. Twelve whole 
beautiful American dollar bills. 

Now, who believes in Santa Claus? 
You know who? I do. And do you 
know why? Because this little guy 
was my Santa Claus. The very first 
Santa Claus I ever met. He made me 


touched 


know guessed it. 


believe in Santa Claus. 

His name is Jim Doyle. He came 
and stayed. Mom 
He did live with his Aunt 
Maggie but she’s a widow and _ she’s 
her own little kids. Jim 
straight to Mom’s She 
him. 


home with me 


loves him 


got four of 
went heart. 
needed 

So I didn’t have to buy a present 
for Mom. She’s got everything she 
needs for Christmas in that little boy 

Aunt Maggie turned out to 
very exceptionally good soul. She's 
my Santa Claus, too. When she real- 
ized we honestly and truly wanted 
Jim and would send him to school 


be a 


and love him, she knitted some mit- 
tens for Aunt Louise and a pair of 
house slippers for Uncle Charlie! 

So that took care of my Christmas 
presents for Mom, Uncle Charlie and 
Aunt Louise. 

Now I can buy a ring for Patricia. 

Jim has promised that after Patri- 
cia and I get married, he'll be our 
baby sitter for as long as we need 
him. And he won’t charge us a cent! Tt 
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NEGRO AND INDIAN MISSIONS 

I was asking Fr. John Marie Bursis, 
$A. about the 
“Within 
sion Parish there are 


Indians. 
the boundaries of this Mis- 
10,000 Indians. 
who 


Croatan 


These Croatans are the ones 
broke up a midnight meeting of the 
Ku Klux Klan about two vears ago 
Remember that?” 
“Yes, faintly. Are 
Indians Catholics?” 
“Very 
“How large a Negro population is 


many of those 


few.” 


territory?” 


there in your 
“Over 40,000,” Father John re- 
plied. Then he went on to tell me 


more about his Mission. 


ST. MADELINE’S 
St. Madeline’s Mission in Lumber- 
ton, North Carolina, 
Graymoor Missions in 
tate. Father 
Jersey City, has been 


is one of three 
this 


who_ is 


southern 
Bursis, from 
stationed in 
Mis- 
sion Parish, which is in the southeast 
part of the state near South Carolina, 
comprises the counties of 
Bladen and Scotland. 


Lumberton for four years. His 


Robeson, 


NO CATHOLICS FIRST 
When the first 
opened the Negro Mission here in 
1942, 
vicinity. Work gradually progressed, 


Graymoor Friars 


there were no Catholics in the 


however, and by 1946 a school was 
opened. This was the beginning of 
organized Catholic training. Today, 
church, a 


the Mission consists of a 


school, a rectory and a convent. Now 
85 Catholics belonging to 
Madeline's The 
the Sister 
Blood, 
Columbia, 


there are 
the Parish of St 
teachers in the school are 
Adorers of the Most 


motherhouse is in 


Precious 
whose 
Pa. Seventy-six 


pupils are enrolled 


in the school; thirteen of these are 


Catholics. 


ECONOMICS 

This part of Carolina is agricultural 
area. Much of the work is carried on 
by share-cropping. Peanuts, cottoa 
and tobacco are the principal prod- 
ucts. Thus the odds would be fairly 
good that the peanut you occasion- 
ally eat, the cigarette you smoke, or 
the cotton in your shirt would come 
The 


connected with caring for these crops 


from this area. manual labor 
is done by Negroes, who in exchange 
work 
For example, a worke1 
picking a 
hundred pounds of cotton—a whole 


for their receive very small 


wages may 


receive three dollars for 


day’s work. 


BED AND BOARD 


A share-cropper’s life is a poor 
one. His shack, one of many built 
by landowners, may house two or 
three families. Many are without 


electricity, gas or water. Rent is from 
$3.50 to $5.00 a week. A customary 
meal consists of fat backs (pork suet) 
fish, Many 
buy what clothes they have in second- 


and_ beans. poor people 


hand shops. 





At Lumberton, in the southern part of North 
Father John SA., 
carries on the work of the Church 


Carolina, Marie Bursis, 


SOME PREJUDICE 

The living conditions of the poor 
make it difficult for them to lead a 
healthy moral life and to take an in- 
terest in education. Besides, there are 
still inherited prejudices toward the 
Catholic Church. For instance, Cath- 
olics are not encouraged to apply 
for Civil Service and teaching posi- 
tions. 


FATHER JOHN’S NEEDS 


Like our other southern 
aries, Father John Marie operates a 
used clothing shop. He 
very grateful to 
hand clothing for babies and _ little 
children, Further- 
more, he could use cast-off 
baseball equipment for the young- 
sters at the school. Whatever you 
send to Father John Marie, S.A., at 
St. Madeline’s Mission, Lumberton, 
N.C. will be gratefully appreciated. 


mission- 


would be 
receive second- 
especially shoes. 
some 





The Sister Adorers of the Most 
Blood teach at St. Madeline’s parochial school 


Precious 


The ancestors of this couple were slaves. To- 
day they eke out an existence from the soil 


teachers, 


school 
few professions are open to these girls 


Besides becoming public 
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TOP 40 
Let’s ASSUME that music consists of 
“sounds combined with a view to 
beauty of expression.” I think you will 
agree that it’s a commodity getting 
hard to come by on the mass media. 

Television, with emphasis on the 
visual, has a noisy sound-track. (Just 
close your evening and 
listen.) Almost on the fingers of one 
hand the network music 
programs be counted. The Firestone 
Hour is off the air. For general 
audiences there is still Lawrence 
Welk and Sammy Kaye. For 
tain-music fans there is a Saturday 
night barn dance. And for the young- 
sters there is the show of Dick Clark, 
a personable young man who spins 
records while the youngsters shuffle 
dazedly about and variegated rock ‘W 
roll artists come in to perform and re- 
ceive plaudits. 

Radio, which we once looked to for 
news and music, has become a pitch- 


eyes some 


can good 


moun- 


man’s paradise. The format of pro- 
grams appears to be arranged by the 
advertising agencies which specialize 
all the day long in “The Top Ten” o7 
“The Top Forty” of weird groans and 
electronic gimmicks. In many restau- 
rants you have to listen to the same 
thing on jukeboxes. The only differ- 
ence is that on TV and radio you're 
asked to chew a certain type of gum 
or to use a particular type of soft 


drink. 


SPLICING 

Two interesting things have hap- 
pened to the general music picture in 
the U. S. First, the music that is be- 
ing developed on a large scale since 
the early fifties is the type popular- 
ized by personalities such as Elvis 





MUSIC 


Presley. Second, this music is as much 
the creation of the recording engineer 
as of the artists involved. 

Vocalism has become the rage. As a 
reaction against jazz, which allegedly 
this new tvpe of 
open field. It offered 
anew the opportunity for group par- 


became high-brow 
music had an 
ticipation. It focused on a particular 
personality or even on interesting ani- 
mals such as the three chipmunks 
Alvin. 
Take for example the Kookie song. 
George Avakian, who produced the 
disk for Warner Brothers, said that as 
soon as he saw Edward Byrnes on 77 
Sunset Strip “I was sure that kids 
would like his talk and his looks, 
especially a way he had of looking 
out of the corner of his eye. And 
the real clincher for his popularity 
with kids—parents would loathe him.” 
The ability to sing is the least re- 
“Hit” 


singers. This is why lip synchroniza- 


named Simon, Theodore, and 


quirement in contemporary 
tion, or “lip synch,” is so prevalent 
nowadays. By this method a vocalist 
mouths the words of a song while his 
recording is being played. It can lead 
to embarrassing For 
stance, singer Johnny Sardo was re- 
cently all set to “lip synch” on the 
Alan Freed show, but he became sud- 
denly tongue-tied when they played 
the wrong side of the The 
bulk of today’s pop recordings are 
supported by engineering acrobatics, 
although “singing singers” like Perry 
Como, Frank Sinatra, Nat King Cole, 
Johnny Mathis, and Pat Boone are 
able to rely on their voices alone. 


situations. in- 


rec ord 


OUTDOOR MUSIC 
During recent summers in the great 
American outdoors we are given an 


Oscar Pettiford (cello) and Herbie Mann (flute) make jazz 
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Charles Munch directs Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Berkshire festival 









widen our musical 
horizon. by bands and 
orchestras presented in many 
parts of the country. A great number 
of these musical presentations are 
free, and we enjoy the special charm 


opportunity to 
Concerts 
are 


of music performed out of doors in 
appropriate places. 

In the New York City area the 
Goldman Band will give concerts until 
August 14 in Central Park and in 
Brooklyn’s Prospect Park. Lovers of 
Latin-American rhythm can hear ex- 
cellent orchestras in the Harlem Meer 
area of Cental Park every Tuesday 
until August 11. During August in 
Central Park, Lewisohn Stadium, and 
Washington Square may hea? 
symphonic music. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy Amer* 
music festival takes place in 
Lenox, Mass. Here Charles Munch 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will perform until August 9. At the 
Berkshire Music Barn, also in Lenox, 
Mass., famous jazz bands will give 
concerts until September 6. 

Over in Connecticut the 11th sea- 
son of “Music Under the Stars” with 
the Connecticut Pops Orchestra takes 
place July 17, July 31, and August 
14. Here of a Summer's night on 
Fairfield University Field have gath- 
ered as many as nine thousand per- 
sons to enjoy music on the lighter 
side. Among the soloists performing 
this year will be Eleanor Steber. 

In the Far West on U.S. Highway 
64, five miles north of Santa Fe, the 
Santa Fe Opera presents in English 
six operas from June 26 to August 18. 
On July 12 in St. Francis Cathedral 
they presented Stravinsky's Lamenta- 
tions of the Prophet Jeremias. 

There is a lot of wholesome music 
in the air this summer, and if the 
weather stays good it will be worth 
listening to. t 

—RALPH Tuomas, S.A. 
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